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UNIVERSITIES AND PUBLIC SERVICE?’ 
By Prorgessor D. H. MacGrecor 


HAVE been asked to deliver this afternoon what is really 
an inaugural lecture. The aspect of University teaching 
with which I shall be dealing is specially connected with 
my own department of economic study. It is of course 
true that every branch of academic teaching has its bearing on 
social service. What we call the Humanities are not intended 
only to produce scholars who will chase parallel syntactical 
irregularities through the pages of A’schylus, or : 


Find out some new point in Hamlet’s soul, 
As yet untaught by Germans. 


Their social importance lies in the training of certain mental 
faculties of judgment and criticism, and in the broadening of 
all views of life and purpose through the study of examples, 
and types, and visions, and prophecies. If I do not defend the 
social value of this training, that is partly because I am not the 
right person to do so, partly because it does not require any 

1 A public lecture delivered in the Hall of the Philosophical Institute, Leeds, 
January, 1909. 
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defence. My concern is for a field of study which is not less 
important, though not nearly so well explored. Habits of 
mind, however highly trained, will not by themselves solve such 
social problems as we are faced with to-day. I was once told 
that the proper way to commence any essay or magazine 
article now was with the words—“ In this utilitarian age.” And 
I am certainly dealing to-day with the duty of Universities to 
that side of education which may be said to consist of the Utili- 
ties. I do not admit that such studies are not humane. The 
material they deal with ranges from the problems of poverty 
to the organization of Trusts and Syndicates, and it touches 
the daily life of the people perhaps more closely than any other 
branch of knowledge. If we argue that the adoption of a certain 
policy will increase the wealth of the nation as a whole, or that 
a new machine which causes the dismissal of some skilled men 
in one place will make up for that by increasing employment 
for some other men elsewhere, that would be a purely utili- 
tarian view of the matter. But the acute social problems of 
the time are concerned with effects on individual persons ; it is 
by the claim of personal rights and personal values that social 
science must work. It is for that reason that 1 claim to be 
dealing with humane studies. They are necessary to culture ; 
for I should call it an uncultured view of industry to state that, 
for the sake of the elasticity of trade, a five per cent labour 
reserve is at all times necessary, and to leave the matter there. 
The teachings of social science must go beyond percentages, to 
a realization of the status of that labour reserve at times when 
trade is only average. Percentages govern right thinking, but 
a vivid sense of number governs right feeling in these matters. 
Some studies have appropriated the name of the Humanities, 
and there is no time to quarrel over words. But every study 
—Latin and Greek included—can be pursued technically ; and 
every one can be pursued humanely. 

Before I go on to the difficulties which I feel in putting 
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this case before a meeting of business men, it is fair to point 
out that the recent development of this side of education has 
not been limited to the Universities. There has for some time 
been an influential movement on foot which aims at bringing 
some system of moral and civic instruction into the schools. 
It is coming to be believed that it is part of the education of 
children that they shall understand the nature and duties of 
citizenship, the meaning of many things which they see daily 
in the cities, and those plain rules of conduct which can be 
taught without any other sanction than their own merits. 
There have recently been some remarkable developments of 
this kind of instruction in schools, such as the George Junior 
Republic, and similar forms of juvenile self-government.’ The 
further teaching of social science by Universities is in harmony 
with a wide educational movement. 

The position from which I have to argue is plainly this— 
that the belief in industrial, social, and commercial education, 
which is abundantly professed and generously supported, has 
nowhere in this country resulted in any considerable body of 
persons asking to be taught. The lip-service is very great ; 
but belief is what influences actions. In this respect we differ 
notably from our chief commercial rivals. There are some 
hundreds of teachers of social science in the Universities of 
America, and in some of the greatest of these Universities no 
department of study is more popular. In educational matters 
we are always being told to look to Germany, whose belief in 
social causation has made that country the great centre of 
social and industrial experiment; so that we have begun to 
copy her systems of charity, of national insurance, of labour 
exchanges, and perhaps of railway administration. The attention 
which these nations have given to the organized study of 
social facts and forces has been accompanied by that develop- 
ment of their trade and commerce which has recently excited 


1 Vide Progress for January, 1909. 
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our jealousy. America has not yet tapped many of her mineral 
and agricultural resources, and is in many ways so new a 
country that I take Germany as a better comparison with 
ourselves. The circumstances under which she continues to 
overtake us are such as these—that she has less physical 
deterioration and fewer slums; that she plans her cities ; that 
she uses her railways as a powerful national weapon for the 
development of her export trade ; that her commercial agencies 
are widespread, and fluent in more than one language ; that she 
has conscription and a highly qualified Protection ; and that 
her industrial system is subject to an unusual form of regulation 
by syndicates. May I submit that, whichever of such facts we 
may each select in accordance with our political prejudices to 
explain the development of a nation whose physical constitution 
is not unlike our own, it is possible that behind the whole of 
them lies her practical conviction that commerce and industry 
and social science can be taught ? 

One powerful opponent of new ideas and methods is 
monopoly ; and England is living now just at the fag-end of 
an industrial monopoly which she owed to a number of fortu- 
nate circumstances such as are scarcely likely to occur again. 
Commercial advantage is a relative thing ; it may depend on 
the disadvantages of rivals in trade. The whole idea of efficiency 
in economic affairs is relative in this way; a workman’s 
efficiency may increase while his skill becomes actually less, 
provided a greater misfortune befalls workmen elsewhere. It 
was our good fortune during the nineteenth century that none 
of the great wars was fought on our territory. It has been 
estimated that it took seven years of industrial effort to replace 
the material capital destroyed in the Franco-German War. To 
us this was the gift of leadership at a time when invention in 
steel processes was being busily applied. We were equally 
fortunate, in the economic sense, in the period when the 
Civil War broke out in America. It turned the balance of 
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sea-power definitely in our favour just when that balance was 
in doubt, and gave the mercantile marine of America a set-back 
from which it has never recovered. Not only that, but it 
saddled America also with those difficulties of fiscal and currency 
questions which have greatly impeded her freedom and re- 
sourcefulness. Under conditions like that, we should have 
been an indolent nation indeed if we had not gained a com- 
manding advantage in industry and commerce. One blow was 
aimed at our commerce by Napoleon when he declared that 
our ports were under blockade ; but we were able to reply that 
we had not noticed it. Whatever our new position may be in 
the next generation, we cannot expect to maintain it by the 
same causes which gave us the old one. Forces that are less 
visible and noisy will have to do their work. 

And now I wish to speak more in the particular. Claims 
of a general kind have often enough been made for commercial 
and social education, and I do not wish to add one more. I 
must try, before an audience like this, to show definite problems 
of social and industrial policy on which the teaching of Uni- 
versities bears. There are two sides to this question. Some 
industrial problems chiefly concern the employers, and some 
have to do with the personal conditions of the employed. 
Industrial economy has not quite the same scope as social 
economy. The case quoted already, of the five per cent 
margin of labour, is an example of that. But, while this 
distinction has to be made, the complexities of social organiza- 
tion are too great for any influence to be easily limited. It 
would usually be supposed, for instance, that a person who in 
a University was studying the technical details of currency 
systems was engaged in reasonings rather remote from the 
more pressing question of employment. But, in fact, many of 
our severest trade depressions have been due to financial break- 
downs ; and it is only a few days since in this city the present 
distress was attributed by a prominent politician to the difficul- 
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ties in which America puts us by her demands for gold. 
Poverty and high finance have in that way had a good deal to 
do with each other in recent times. But 1 make my distinc- 
tion provisionally, and will ask, in the first place, by what 
definite kinds of teaching the Universities can render im- 
portant service to the business world ? 

Hitherto, the Universities have tried to do this work by 
teaching Political Economy—the science of the wise expendi- 
ture of national energy. But it must be evident that, if the 
name is any indication of its scope, this study does not bear 
directly on trade, or commerce, or social life. The question 
how the energy of the State can be most wisely directed in 
trade affairs narrows us down to such departments as are 
subject to public control or management—tariffs, for instance, 
or taxes, or municipal trading, or public debts. The area of 
public control is widening, and this extension represents the 
last application of the principle of /aissez faire—the freedom of 
the State to manage those things which properly belong to 
public administration. Germany is following up the results of 
this political economy when she uses the railways as national 
assets, and deliberately cuts the rates for export trade; or 
when the Government goes into the coal mining business on 
its own account, in order to counteract the operations of 
syndicates ; or when she takes a few bricks off her tariff wall 
here and there in the interest of shipbuilding or other special 
industries. Her sphere of political activity in that way is con- 
siderable, and her Government is advised by experts. In the 
education of the citizen in these studies the questions which 
arise are distinctly political and highly controversial, and nearly 
always touch the fixed opinions of individuals. It is for that 
reason that academic teaching is distrusted. Political con- 
troversy has so affected our views, that it is believed that these 
subjects are matter of opinion, and cannot be scientifically 
taught. They are to be worked out, not by impartial studies, 
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but in the give-and-take of political conflict. Everyone thinks 
he knows about them already, the proof being that he has 
voted on them. It was claimed last year, in the Economic 
Section of the British Association, that the papers should be 
pitched on a level which the untrained visitor could understand. 
No such claim would have been made in any of the other 
sections of the Association ; and I need scarcely say that in 
my view the claim is quite untenable. But it indicates the 
extent to which a science is apt to be compromised just because 
it bears on public affairs. If my own views on tariffs were 
obtained through listening to men who have been made 
authorities by the votes of constituencies, I too would regard 
the matter as an open question and mere opinion. 

It is in the education of the voter that service can be 
rendered by the extension of the teaching of political economy 
in this narrow sense. Let me take examples to illustrate this. 
There has been, during the past few years, a controversy on 
fiscal affairs which has led to the restatement of an old 
assertion about public morality. A large part of the nation 
has come to believe that there is some special connection 
between taxes on imports and political corruption. This has 
been impressed on us by politicians by means of a certain kind 
of iteration. There are many kinds of taxation practised here, 
and the State otherwise engages in financial relations with 
individuals on a large scale. But this special technique—to 
levy dues on goods when they cross a certain geographical 
line—has some inherently degrading influence, which others 
have not. No University would teach that. If people could 
be got to look at that matter in the broad, the political 
pendulum would swing less violently. For we shall find that 
the corruption argument is the servant of too many causes to 
be very useful to any. Here are as many as I could readily 
find of the proposals in connection with which, in quite recent 
times, the dangers of corruption have been painted. Protection 
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and /aissez faire; income tax, since “the best liar is best 
off”; municipal trade; the whole system of agency and 
advertisement ; indentured labour; Trusts and Syndicates ; 
Socialism ; old age pensions ; and, quite lately, I was interested, 
on taking up Sir George Gibb’s paper on railway nationalization, 
to find that there too corruption was the great danger of the 
proposal. It would appear to be a stock objection to all public 
action which touches the economic motive at all. It is, of 
course, a matter of duty to point out any dangers of evasion or 
malpractice in particular cases. But the more masters an 
argument serves, the less respect can we have for it in any 
particular livery. The manner in which this argument was put 
to the nation at the last election leaves little room for wonder 
that no majority of less than two thousand is now considered 
safe. 

This is not the place for political discussion, and I therefore 
take this next example from the other side of the case. The 
frequent assertion that “ trade follows the flag” is one of either 
historical fact or scientific analysis. The statement asserts a 
relation between economic and political development, and is 
capable of being tested. But the epigram, which has some 
influence on public policy at present, has obtained its currency 
simply through political assertion. Universities would simply 
fail in their duty if in such a matter they deferred to political 
authority, lest they should be called academic. An examination 
of our own history will show that in the most important cases— 
like India and the Cape—it is the flag that has followed trade. 
The danger in which our Canadian possessions are said to stand 
is this, that American trade is preparing the way for fuller 
American influence. And I do not think that anyone who had 
made any study of the methods by which goods are consigned 
abroad, would find that trade followed anything but this simple 
principle—that one English sovereign is no better and no 
worse than five American dollars or twenty German marks. 
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Political controversy pays to frontiers an amount of attention 
far in excess of their industrial importance. On the other hand, 
if the assertion were that trade ought to be made as far as 
possible to follow the flag, that is a matter of political advantage 
on which statesmen are first authorities. To say that trade 
ought to follow the flag, and that steps should be taken to 
make it do so, is of course to deny that it does so of its own 
accord. It is for the Universities, at any rate, to challenge the 
public abuse of science, just as much in economics as in biology 
or medicine. 

Just because social and economic studies touch closely on 
public affairs, it has become necessary for the average politician 
to characterize as academic the accurate study of them. This is 
a point on which an important fallacy rests. Public controversy 
prefers definite labels ; things must be either dead black or 
dead white. Superlatives from Cicero are the devices of the 
eager upon the ignorant. I have often thought what a good 
thing it would be if in each public hall there was an automatic 
bell attached to a receiver, in such a way that the use of the 
superlative degree at once set it ringing, and brought confusion 
on the speaker. The colour of the fact is not usually either 
black or white, but some shade of grey. When this is pointed 
out from the Universities, they are at once accused of having 
no mind on the question whether a thing is black or white. 
They refine the broad distinction away, it is said, with their 
sophistication. The reply to this is, that to call a thing grey 
may be to tell the truth about it; the ambiguity is in the 
thing, the mind of the person is quite clear. It is because of 
the great ignorance of the people that it is still possible to 
denounce your opponent’s black, and contrast your own white. 
The real academic mistake does not consist in taking middle 
positions, since these positions may be correct. It consists in 
the application to the field of knowledge of the theory that the 
value of a thing depends on the amount of labour spent on it ; 
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and therefore in attaching an exaggerated importance to facts 
which are abstruse and difficult to get at. Whatever may be 
the case in other sciences, this is a mistake in sociology and 
economics ; the important thing there is to wear off a certain 
familiarity and negligence, and to show the startling implica- 
tions of words we use every day. We have to see that we do 
not fear the name of academic in one sense, nor deserve it in 
the other. 

I have hitherto been discussing the duty of Universities in 
regard to distinctly political questions. But this duty has a more 
direct connection with business affairs when they are teaching 
what I may call industrial and commercial economy. There isa 
great body of ascertained knowledge which bears on the busi- 
ness world directly, and not through the votes that are cast on 
industrial proposals. Our difficulty here, if I may speak quite 
frankly, is to convince business men that such knowledge is of 
any use to them. Only a few weeks ago I was asked by a 
Member of Parliament, who is in business, whether economic 
instruction taught you to make money. He apparently ex- 
pected from me some guarantee that all those who might attend 
lectures on these subjects in the University of Leeds would 
infallibly achieve great wealth afterwards. It might have 
struck him that if I or any other economist possessed that 
secret, we would have made use of it on our own behalf. The 
wealth of individuals depends on details; and there is no 
science of detail. You may have contracted ahead for materials, 
just before prices shot up; some trade rival may have made a 
blunder ; there may be a strike abroad; a trade route may 
alter, and give you a new advantage of position ; a hundred 
things like that may happen. Universities do not teach busi- 
ness men to make money, because they do not and cannot 
teach that to anyone. They train lawyers, but do not teach 
the mystery of obtaining briefs ; they train doctors, but not in 
the methods of building up a practice ; they train clergymen, 
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but there are no lectures on preferment. Instruction which is 
open to everybody offers no competing advantage to anybody. 
Some will make better use of it than others, and those who get 
it will gain an advantage over those who do not. It may 
account for differences in national wealth, or in the wealth of 
classes ; by itself, it does not teach individuals to make money. 
The service which Universities can render to the business 
world is not different from that which they render to any other 
class of people. They offer education in business affairs. I 
may be allowed again to illustrate this by specific examples. 

A Royal Commission will shortly report on the shipping 
trade of this country. Every merchant who is an exporter is 
interested in the question of the Conference and Rebate system. 
The evidence which has been offered is full of the handicap 
which is thus said to be placed on our trade with young and 
developing countries. Now the making of a freight rate is not 
a simple thing in either land or water transport. The natural 
belief of those who are outside this trade is of course that a 
higher rate should be charged for a longer journey. When 
they find that the long journey pays the lower rate, they raise 
the cry of preference. Thus goods are often carried from 
Antwerp to Java vid Liverpool for less than the route from 
Liverpool itself; or from New York to the Cape vid South- 
ampton. This is a perfectly natural result; distance is only 
one of the considerations that enter into the question, and 
others are often far more important. A great deal of what can 
only be described as wear and tear would be saved if this were 
realized. As it is, ignorance has created bitterness, and = 
commercial names have been associated with the charge of un- 
fair trading. No one can read the evidence without feeling 
that there are cross purposes and misunderstandings, based not 
so much on the absence of principles as on principles that will 
not stand scrutiny. These misunderstandings increase what 
may be called social costs; such are the costs which in the 
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labour market are represented by easier and more frequent 
strikes, and in the commercial world by failures to come 
together for negotiation. There is a singular absence, in the 
shipping trade, of the ordinary methods of industrial peace. 

Again, it has more than once been the subject of official 
reports that the practices of British traders abroad are not 
so efficient as those of important commercial rivals. A Uni- 
versity cannot teach people how to compete in any sphere, but 
it can equip them for competition. And the mere knowledge 
of the positive facts which public inquiry has made available in 
this matter would have a wakening influence on commercial 
policy. As it is, these reports fall on deaf ears, and we blame 
everything but our blunt weapons for a decline in foreign 
trade. 

Further, it is known that there are trade influences which 
depend mainly upon knowledge of that broad kind which 
creates confidence and hinders panic. Bank notes become 
inconvertible just as soon as people insist on converting them 
into gold; it is the belief that there is no danger which itself 
averts the danger. A trade revival is a case of faith-healing ; 
it revives by —— it is reviving. If a belief in what 
is called the theory of permanent excess of supply got about 
among business men, that by itself would be an adverse trade 
influence. There is a special case of that in regard to “ dump- 
ing.” It has been pointed out by Sir Hugh Bell that the 
amount of iron that is dumped here annually is so small a 
fraction of our own output that it does not matter. And if 
every manufacturer had a proper contempt for that small per- 
centage, it probably would not matter. But if some iron 
is suddenly thrown at very low prices into a local market, the 
producers at that spot may become alarmed and cut their prices 
to meet it ; by doing so, they make others follow, and practically 
add their output to what is dumped ; till a depression spreads, 
which is quite unjustified by the amount of the import. That 
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depression is due to narrow views and to simple ignorance of 
the British market. Thus, in spite of the opinion of Sir Hugh 
Bell, another great iron expert, Mr. Jeans, is able to say that 
25,000 tons of iron, at a price five or ten shillings below current 
rates, would completely demoralise the market and almost create 
a panic, if offered suddenly in one place. The power of a 
small margin like that on a great body of trade does not depend 
on economic force. The panic is the social cost of the want of 
steady views, and of the alarm of inadequate knowledge. 

The politician intrudes less into the field of industrial than of 
political economy. But it is still true that, in all branches 
of knowledge, we defer to his authority. Any scientific, or 
literary, or religious pronouncement by a prominent politician 
becomes at once authoritative, however slight or average his 
claim may be to speak. There have recently been notable 
instances of this, since it is habitual to obtain publicity for 
a society by inviting a politician to be its annual president, in 
which case he has to deliver some kind of presidential address. 

The above examples must serve to indicate how, in my view, 
Universities can serve the business community. There are 
principles which trade, for all its variation, does tend to 
follow. The knowledge of these may save much of the bitter- 
ness of trade rivalry ; and is itself a powerful factor in creating 
confidence. 

I wish, lastly, to speak of that part of the field of academic 
influence which most calls for development—social economy. 
The duty of the Universities to the working classes has been 
made very prominent in the last few years; and the younger 
Universities must expect to be for some time in the thick of 
that controversy. The educational problem here is that the 
school-leaving age is at present so low ; the political problem is 
that, on this slight basis of instruction, they are to vote on national 
affairs ; and so there naturally follows the social problem—that 
leadership of the many by the few, which we call industrial 
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captaincy, and they call exploitation of labour. What is to be 
done in this sphere ? 

Social Economy as a field of study is closely connected, not 
only with the education of adult workers, but with old and new 
professional careers. Friends of mine who are clergymen have 
told me that they would rather have learned this than Hebrew. 
The new careers that are affected are in the organisation of 
charity, in social settlements, and other institutions for help. 

The best way in which I can indicate what kind of work 
the Universities have to do here, is by reading the following 
list. Here are the titles of the enquiries which the Government 
has found it necessary to make in the last two decades. The 
list itself proves the extent to which modern politics has become 
concerned with social reorganization. There are recent reports 
on :— 

Trade Depression Home Work 
Housing Fair Wages 
Sweating Wages Boards 
Labour Small Holdings 
Betting and Gambling Unemployment 
Agricultural Depression Vagrancy 
Physical Deterioration Truck 

Cost of Living in Cities City Transport 
Profit Sharing The Poor Law 


To these must be added such unofficial inquiries as have 
been undertaken by Sir Charles Booth, Mr. Rowntree, and a 
number of committees formed in various cities for the purpose 
of social investigation. This is the material on which in- 
formed opinion must be based. But practically no systematic 
study of their findings is being made, though the information 
they offer is extensive and vital. Every one cannot read these 
Reports, and no one can do more than guesswork without 
them. The principle on which Blue Books are read is that of 
vicarious suffering. The total sum of human pain is lessened 
when certain persons read them on behalf of others. It is 
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quite essential that a way shall be found to co-ordinate and 
impart what is known on the social problem. Opinions are 
expressed again and again in the Press and on platforms, and 
proposals for reform are suggested and argued, many of which 
have been already reviewed and pronounced on by skilled 
inquiry. Weare invited to try roads out of the wood which 
have been found to be blind alleys. Those, for example, who 
are impatient of the methods of organized charity, and who 
give as they like by their own judgment, cannot be aware of 
the emphatic and unanimous finding of the Commission on 
Vagrancy—that except for careless charity this whole class of 
persons would not exist. Four of these Reports, compared 
with each other, define within pretty clear limits how to live 
in cities, and how not to. Others, like those on Sweating and 
Physical Deterioration, warn us against supposing that the 
economic cost of goods is the measure of their social cost. 
In the great Report of 1894 on Labour, through the work of the 
most expert body of men who have ever carried out a public 
inquiry, we possess the conclusions which ought to antiquate 
the traditional view of Trade Unionism. The Universities 
are the agency through which we have to extend this know- 
ledge of where we stand, what are the various sides of the 
social problem, how do its parts fit together, what is the degree 
of a certain evil, how much change is it worth, what roads 
toward reform are blocked, and where can energy now be 
best applied. Otherwise this national research will have been 
wasted, and political controversy will blow public opinion 
where it listeth. And I may add here one remark—no one 
can rise from the study of these Reports without the con- 
viction that the sequence of cause and effect is as inexorable and 
provable in social affairs as in any others. The University of 
Glasgow will next year institute a system of lectures on Social 
Economy ; we shall have made a beginning this year in Leeds. 

Our duty in this respect is the more urgent for this 
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reason—that social questions will be taught somehow, if not 
well, then badly. The Universities do not need to prepare 
this ground, but to occupy it. It has been pre-occupied ; 
the social movement had its own professors before the Univer- 
sities came on the scene—Tom Paine, William Cobbett, 
Ferdinand Lassalle, Karl Marx. The teaching of these men 
holds its ground. In bringing their influence into the market- 
place, the Universities have an endowment to receive as well 
astogive. There will be no peace until the “ over-production ” 
argument has been sympathetically met. Asa number of periodic 
noises make a continuous note, it is worth considering whether 
a number of periodic over-productions do not amount to a 
constant excess of producing over consuming power. At any 
rate, the exchange of views between labour and learning is 
already lessening the emphasis of academic ideas on both 
sides. On both sides, because no one who pretends to have 
read Karl Marx on “Capital” will ever call any other book 
academic and abstruse. His historical chapters are brilliant ; 
but he has, in his analysis, a Pauline faculty for taking some- 
thing that is fairly obvious, and reasoning it into the darkest 
perplexity. 

It is no matter for surprise that the teaching of the 
Universities on social questions should have become dis- 
trusted and denied by the labour movement. For a long 
time, this teaching could only be done from Cambridge and 
Oxford ; and the isolation of these old Universities from indus- 
trial centres may have tended to middle-class views. It has been 
said, with some truth, that typical members of the University 
of Oxford so conduct themselves in public as to suggest that 
the place belongs to them ; and that typical Cambridge men 
conduct themselves as if it did not matter who the place 
belonged to. But the labour view is that the place belongs by 
right to nobody, and that it does matter that it should actually 
be owned by nobody. Sv that books and pamphlets written from 
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the labour point of view still refer to the Jourgeois economics 
of the Universities—their conservatism, their justification of 
laissez faire, their over-proved economic harmonies, the theory 
that things even themselves out in the “long run.” Labour 
is intensely interested in the short run—the price paid now, 
in terms of actual feeling, for the chance of a future gain to 
other people. Through the contact which is now taking 
place in the new Universities, and still more recently by the 
extension of tutorial classes from Oxford, we are bridging 
old differences. University teachers come to appreciate what 
certain things mean, not as items in a balance of considerations, 
but in terms of actual human sensibility. What they give in 
return is method, and the proof that it is waste of time to try 
to defeat or neglect ascertained and provable laws and 
tendencies. 

Every University teacher must be conscious of the scepticism 
with which his treatment of labour questions is at first met. 
The audience which he is addressing consists of the persons he 
is making statements about ; he is telling them about their own 
affairs, and no one likes to think his affairs can be studied and 
analysed, or his activities brought under laws. The same is 
true on the other side, when one explains certain tendencies of 
capitalist organization. If, for example, it is suggested, when 
a combine is formed to hold prices steady and abolish pre- 
ferences, that the uniformity of rates will not last two years, 
that is resented; but the uniformity does not last, there are 
forces against it. In this difficult work of explaining the forces 
which people are themselves subject to, it is best to leave text- 
books alone, and to claim the authority of such public inquiries 
as have been referred to. No one who is careful to appeal con- 
stantly to these sources of knowledge can be suspected of using 
his position as a teacher to exploit his own views or those of 
any class. 


It must be evident that the duty of Universities is not 
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limited to the teaching of those who wish to take degrees. 
Beyond that part of their work there lies the far more free 
activity of spreading knowledge that is of daily use in industry 
and politics. Universities especially which exist in the midst 
of great cities should be open, day and night, to adult classes of 
men and women who want knowledge for other than examina- 
tion purposes. The younger Universities must be a channel 
through which not only scientific analysis, but the results of the 
public inquiry that is now constant, reach the people. What 
Cambridge and Oxford do by extension work, they can do to a 
great extent within their own gates. 

There is only time, in conclusion, to mention the new step 
which has been taken in the direction of opening the Univer- 
sities to workmen. It is a great thing that a joint committee 
has been appointed, consisting of representatives of workmen 
and of the University of Oxford, to develop on a new basis 
the teaching especially of social questions." Other Univer- 
sities have taught workmen long ago, and in some ways the 
Oxford scheme may be said to be rather the forcing of the last 
door than a pioneer movement. But further thought shows 
how great is the value simply of joint management and joint 
conference, and of systematic tutorial instruction of small 
classes of men and women in industrial centres. This will 
train leaders, and the extent of that influence cannot be limited. 
On the further spread of that idea, more than on any other 
single cause, will depend the social service of the Universities. 
It represents an influence which may not affect the wealth of 
individuals, but which does closely affect the poverty of classes 
and the wealth of nations. 


1 Oxford and Working Class Education, 1908 








THE REPORT OF THE POOR LAW COMMISSION 


By Prorgssor E. J. Urwicx 


N discussing a report such as that of the Poor Law 

Commission, the interest of practical people naturally 

fastens upon the details of suggested changes. The 

public, as well as the politician, considers the pros and 
cons of each reform upon its own merits. The advantage of 
the new Voluntary and Public Assistance Committees, which 
are to supersede the existing Board of Guardians, now working 
badly amid a sea of chaotic charity ; the effect of the abolition 
of workhouses, and of the humaner treatment of children, old 
people, and invalids; the tendency of graded labour colonies 
taking the place of the old stone-yards—such are the matters 
upon which attention is naturally focused. But there is a 
grave danger lest the deeper issues involved in the recom- 
mendations of the two parties of the Commissioners may 
escape notice altogether. Concentration upon detail is excellent 
for action—especially the prompt, practical, illogical action of 
which Englishmen have every right to be proud. But it is 
bad for any understanding of the situation as a whole. The 
wood is not seen for the trees; principles are lost among 
details ; and no one stops to consider the drift of the com- 
bination of separate reforms, nor even to ask whether it is 
leading anywhere at all. Indeed, the reforms which may be 
chosen for adoption are very likely to have no coherence 
whatever, and therefore no general aim ; especially will this 
be the case if this or that reform is picked out from the 
report of the Majority and combined with this or that 
recommendation of the Minority. And recent utterances 


justify a fear that this may be done. There has been a 
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tendency to minimize the differences between the two reports, 
and to emphasize the agreements. There has been a tendency 
— inevitable perhaps, but carried much too far—to praise and 
to condemn parts of both, with the obvious inference that 
Parliament had better combine the two somehow or other, 
and so please all parties. And as a result, the nation is in 
danger (a danger from which at least it was saved in 1834) 
of losing sight of all principle in its treatment of the needy, 
and of adopting an unstable and meaningless policy which is 
really no policy at all. 

Now I have no wish to deny the points of agreement 
apparent in the two reports, still less to do anything but 
rejoice over them. It is a real cause of satisfaction that both 
sections of the Commission have agreed that so much needs 
changing and humanizing, that so much positive action on a 
new plane of sympathy is called for, that so many steps may 
safely be taken which would have horrified the Chadwicks or 
the Nichollses of seventy yearsago. But I am none the less con- 
vinced that we need to remind ourselves, in all consideration 
of the two reports, that the Majority and the Minority are 
separated from one another by a great gulf, and that the 
recommendations of each must be considered as whole and 
complete—and antagonistic—systems, and not as mere collec- 
tions of isolated proposals. They represent two opposing 
systems of social thought and action ; they rest upon opposite 
and mutually exclusive bases of principle; they have in view 
two different ideals of social life; and they lead to very 
different social states. Through the whole treatment of the 
problems of poverty by the Majority there runs one set of 
presuppositions ; the Minority start from quite another set, 
and follow it out logically to quite another conclusion. 

This fundamental difference of attitude may perhaps be 
expressed in this way. The Majority accept the view, always 
accepted by the “established” or propertied classes, that 
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distress and want are usually symptomatic of individual 
failure, and that the failure must be dealt with firmly and 
kindly by those who have not so failed, and particularly by 
those who have most obviously succeeded. Crudely inter- 
preted, this means that an upper and successful class must be 
entrusted with the treatment of the distress of a lower and 
unsuccessful class—partly in virtue of its expert knowledge 
of the conditions of success, partly by reason of the power 
attaching to its superior position. In practice, this involves a 
system of “charity” for the benefit of selected failures, and a 
system of Public Relief for the benefit of all other cases of distress. 
Both the charity and the public relief will be under the control 
of the successful classes—charity necessarily so, since it is they 
who give it; poor relief not so obviously, but advisedly and 
as far as possible, since all such treatment is a matter for 
experts. Further, in this view all admission of need (or 
application for relief) is confession of failure to perform the 
first duty of the citizen, namely, complete self-support and 
family-support at all times. And a treatment of admitted 
need must be subordinated to the paramount necessity of pre- 
venting the recurrence or spread of such failure among the 
members of the community ; in other words, though the need 
must of course be met, the method of meeting it must be 
deterrent, bracing, and very antiseptic. By all means let us 
supply the urgent needs of the individuals who have failed to 
provide for themselves the satisfactions they require ; but let 
the relief be subjected to the principle that it is not merely, 
nor even primarily, the supply of a need that is called for, 
but the treatment of the insidious diseases of dependence, 
improvidence, and incipient pauperism. 

The Minority, on the other hand, represent a totally different 
attitude. In their view, extreme poverty or want is often, 
perhaps usually, a symptom of complex socia/ evil rather than 
of simple individual defects. Those who need relief, and those 
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who are in a position to give relief, are not to be classified by 
any differentia of individual success or failure. Deeper analysis 
shows that, if any sweeping assertion is justified, it is this: 
that most extremes of wealth and poverty, of possession 
and want, are due to causes outside the individual’s control, 
and modifiable only by communal action. Individual fault is 
common, of course; it is often a vera causa of distress ; but 
it is not the chief cause. Society is itself at fault ; and society 
must accept the responsibility of helping those who suffer for 
its faults. Further, it is the interest of society to cure the 
evils which extreme poverty brings with it, and to do this as 
effectively and expeditiously as possible. To subordinate such 
treatment to any system of deterrence is both cruel and 
senseless. By all means let us apply a bracing and deterrent 
treatment, after the suffering has been adequately dealt with— 
in the cases in which enquiry shows that it is needed. But let 
us avoid the abominable assumption that all or most of the 
needy poor have failed in their duty, are to be blamed for 
“dependence,” or deserve a stigma of any kind whatsoever. 
Still more, let us shake off the Pecksniffian prejudices of 
comfortable classes arrogating to themselves the right to deal 
aristocratically with a lower order. Good fortune gives no 
title to a judgment seat ; let the whole community be judge, 
and decide for itself what relief shall be meted out to 
want. 

I have purposely stated the antithesis of principle in a crude 
form. But, after allowing for the modifications which would 
be demanded, on the one hand by a moderate individualist, 
and on the other by a Fabian socialist, the antithesis still re- 
mains sharp and distinct. And it explains the significance of 
the two complete sets of proposals put forward by the two 
parties on the Commission. The Minority felt—quite rightly 
—that no compromise was possible. There was no question of 
detailed dissent from this or that recommendation of the 
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Majority. Their disagreement was absolute, and called for an 
entirely separate report. 

Turning to detailed discussion of the two schemes, we find 
the antithesis very evident in the proposed machinery of ad- 
ministration. The Majority do all that they dare to reduce 
popular control to a minimum. The Public Assistance Com- 
mittees are as little elective as possible—half the members are 
to consist of co-opted or specially selected experts. The 
Voluntary Assistance Councils and Committees are, of course, 
non-elective bodies. They are to be representative of existing 
“charities ”"—glorified and established Charity Organization 
Committees, they have been called, not altogether unjustly. 
One can only hope that they may be half as efficient as existing 
Committees of that Society, and not marked by the defects of 
most charitable corporations. But two important points are at 
once noticeable. The proposals indicate a very strong belief in 
the social expert (a matter to be discussed presently), and an 
equally firm faith in “charity,” in the sense of gifts bestowed 
by the richer classes (on their own terms) to the very poor. 
Taking first the latter point, it is obvious that the Minority are 
bound to be in disagreement. If there is one thing which the 
socialist—we might even say the thorough-going democrat— 
detests, it is any sort of charity of the kind defined. In his 
view, all such charity implies a continuance of the “ depend- 
ence” which (to quote Mr. Keir Hardie) vitiates the whole of 
life’s atmosphere, and of the patronage which degrades both 
the giver and the receiver. It is, moreover, the great bluff of 
modern times—the bluff by which the members of a pluto- 
cratic class are able to conceal their real lack of mercy and 
justice, and to maintain their unfair position against the 
demands of an oppressed proletariat. Supercilious power can so 
easily be whitewashed by judicious dabs of charity; only let the 
mass of the people feel the benefit of gifts of hospital treatment, 
of allowances from Mansion House Funds, of innumerable doles 
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from every church and mission, and then social stability, of a 
sort, may be secured. But it is an odious system, and 
degrades the fair name of charity. As a matter of course, 
therefore, the Voluntary Assistance Bodies can have no place in 
the Minority’s recommendations. But a very different kind of 
charity—the kindly service of well-wishing fellow-citizens, 
without any system of gifts—is retained, as a constant auxiliary 
to the various services rendered through official channels by 
departments of the Municipality or the State. 

Again, the undemocratic character of the new authorities 
proposed by the Majority is—equally of course—condemned 
by the Minority. All assistance is to be as much under the 
real control of the whole community as education and sanita- 
tion now are. But the question of the expert brings to light 
more subtle differences, which are in danger of being over- 
looked. Most people would perhaps agree that all social, as 
well as scientific, progress demands that increasing use shall be 
made of experts, and increasing powers granted to them. 
This position is certainly adopted by the Minority, who insist 
that the various forms of want or distress shall be separately 
dealt with by departments which shall be specialists in the par- 
ticular kind of treatment required. This, of course, involves 
handing over every sufferer or patient (whether the ailment is 
sickness, or unemployment, or want of food and shelter) to an 
expert to deal with ; and the importance of the expert is there- 
by increased, not lessened. 

It must be noted, however, that the specialist or expert 
whom the Minority has in view is never more than an adminis- 
trative expert, for whom the lines of general policy in regard to 
the poor are laid down by the people, and by the people alone. 
Every Council or Committee having charge of any special 
group of poor persons requiring help, and directing the officials 
who administer the help, is to be composed of popularly 
elected members only ; the democracy thus retains the control 
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of the whole policy of public relief, leaving to expert officials 
the administration which calls for special knowledge. 

But the Majority builds upon the assumption that there can 
and must be experts in general social wisdom, to whom the 
actual social policy of poor relief should be entrusted. (We 
may pass over the initial difficulty of their discovery and 
appointment ; the Majority allows some of them to proclaim 
and appoint themselves, others to be selected, on vague grounds 
of experience, by the existing authorities.) Now democracy 
denies this assumption ; it is of the essence of democracy to 
deny it and to keep a// general policy, national and social, in 
its own hands. The Minority, therefore, is here in agreement 
with the democratic principle—which is, of course, compatible 
with the use of any number of experts in detailed administra- 
tion and treatment—always under the control of the popular 
decision. 

Is the democratic principle right ? It is a big question. No 
doubt the democracy appears at its worst in matters of policy 
concerning the relief of the poor. It is both sentimental and 
vacillating, and sternness and consistency have always been 
considered essential in all treatment of the needy poor. Every 
Poor Law Guardian has probably felt at times how salutary 
it would be to leave the experts—that is, himself and those who 
agree with him—in permanent and undisturbed authority. But 
alas! that feeling is shared by every national and social poli- 
tician ; and its futility is betrayed in every case by the definition 
of the expert. Who is he? Whom shall the class include? 
For the Conservative it can include only Conservatives ; for 
the Radical only Radicals ; for the Socialist only Socialists ; for 
the Economist only fellow-Economists ; for the Eugenist only 
other Eugenists. This is the fatal flaw in the specialist theory, 
which drives us back on the clumsy democratic method. And 
the politics of poor relief are not a simple matter for which 
exception can be made; they are at least as complex, at least as 
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far beyond the grasp of any specialist knowledge as all the 
other questions affecting the general welfare of the body 
politic. In assuming the opposite theory the Majority is 
undoubtedly wrong ; it bases its reforms upon a very tempting 
but very false principle, and its recommendations would result 
in a subtle form of oligarchical rule, guided by that combination 
of good intentions, very partial knowledge, and unconscious 
class bias, which is the inevitable characteristic of even the best 
oligarchy. 

The antithesis upon which I am insisting brings to light an 
almost equally grave defect in the Minority’s scheme. I have 
already referred briefly to the fact that the Majority, keeping to 
the policy of the past, would deal with all applications for 
relief as symptoms of a general defect, as well as of some 
special need. And the general defect—failure to be self- 
supporting—is so grave as to require that all treatment of 
special needs shall be made part of a system whose chief aim 
is to restore “independence” and prevent “dependence.” For 
this reason, the Majority recommends (still keeping to tradition) 
that all ordinary applications for help shall pass through a sieve 
of enquiry and deterrence before the treatment of the actual 
need is begun. First, the Voluntary Assistance Committee 
is to sift the applicants and pick out the more deserving for 
more favoured treatment ; then the residue of applicants pass on 
to the single Public Assistance Authority, which will draft them 
according to their needs to special departments for treatment 
of a rather less eligible sort. No delay in meeting anyone’s 
need is necessarily involved, but the system is clearly based 
upon the principle—first sift according to deserts, then treat 
the ill—and always with deterrence inview. The Minority, on 
the other hand, turn their backs upon the traditional policy, 
and really break up the single system of relief administration 
hitherto adopted. There is no sieve through which the needy 
poor must pass ; their need at once entitles them to the most 
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appropriate and the most effective treatment. There is no 
single system or authority which shall direct all forms of treat- 
ment ; different departments, under different authorities, deal 
with each distinct class of needs or ailments. The poor who 
need help in sickness pass at once to the Public Health Depart- 
ment ; the children who need food are dealt with directly by 
the Education Authority ; old people under seventy apply to 
and are helped by a special Local Pensions Committee ; un- 
employed men and women are taken in hand by a national 
department for labour. Discriminatory treatment there may 
and must be as each department thinks fit, but no preliminary 
sifting or deterrence is contemplated. In defence of this new 
group of independent specialized departments, it is urged that 
division of labour and specialization of function are now a 
requisite of efficient treatment, and that, in all dealing with the 
ailments of the very poor, the essential thing is to relieve and 
cure in the best and quickest way, not to frighten people from 
asking for the treatment they need. 

Well and good ; but how prevent the enormous increase of 
applications for help which easy offers of assistance must neces- 
sarily encourage? How ensure that the relief {of all sorts 
provided will not soon be almost universally demanded, and 
society burdened with a mass of real dependents? How stop 
imposture on the part of unworthy or not-needy applicants, if 
you give the best you can in response to apparent need, and ask 
no questions? The whole case for a deterrent, or at least 
a “ discouraging,” treatment of applications for communal assist- 
ance is undoubtedly brushed aside rather carelessly by the 
Minority. They do not seem to care very much about the 
obvious dangers ; perhaps, as Socialists, they want the relief 
they propose—the care of the sick, the feeding of hungry 
children, and the like—to become an accepted and universalized 
function of the community, just as the provision of a minimum 
of education now is. And this may explain why it is that, 
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though they seem not to neglect the point we are now raising, 
they deal with it rather casually; and their proposals for 
guarding against the dangers, which the Majority think so 
overwhelmingly important, are introduced as a kind of after- 
thought, and form the weakest part of the Minority’s scheme. 
They propose the institution of a special functionary, to be 
called the Registrar of Public Assistance, who shall have cog- 
nizance of a// applications dealt with by the specialized depart- 
ments of assistance, shall enquire into the circumstances of all 
applicants, shall co-ordinate the relief of individuals so as to 
cover the whole needs of each family (administering “ home 
aliment ” where necessary), and shall assess and enforce pay- 
ments from applicants or their relations wherever possible. 
The obvious criticism forces itself upon us: the Registrar 
simply cannot perform such a task; nor can the task be per- 
formed at all after treatment has been undertaken. To bring 
under a deterrent scrutiny the applicants for relief who have 
already been helped—and encouraged to apply for help in need 
as a positive duty—is an impossibility. To attempt to apply 
scrutiny and assess penalties for imposition, when very large 
numbers are dealt with, presents a further difficulty ; while the 
recovery of payments for treatment given is almost the most 
hopeless task which any authority can undertake. The Minor- 
ity appeals to the experience of the Industrial School : the much 
more apposite experience of the existing Boards of Guardians 
—with Magistrates’ orders behind them—is almost conclusive 
evidence against their case. One is forced to suspect that the 
Minority really does not much care whether the Registrar’s 
task is possible or impossible. He is inserted into the scheme 
with a great parade of importance—to sooth the qualms of 
ordinary citizens who object to the prospect of wholesale and 
indiscriminate relief of all kinds of people; if it should turn 
out that he cannot do his work of discrimination and 
deterrence—well, that will not prevent the attainment of 
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the real object of Public Assistance, namely, to assist all 
who are in need, to relieve all who suffer, to cure all who 
are sick. 

Space does not allow me to trace the opposition between the 
two reports in reference to the treatment of the unemployed. 
The similarities in the detailed proposals of both parties are 
here very marked ; but in spite of this it would be easy to show 
that the two schemes are divided by very clear differences 
of intention and aim. It would perhaps be safer to say “ differ- 
ences of intention” only, for, in the case of the Majority’s 
scheme, at least, it is not easy to say what the aim is. The 
Minority knows perfectly well what it is aiming at : its “ organi- 
zation of the labour market” is but a step to organization 
of industry by the State. The Majority, on the other hand, 
seems to have no definite aim at all. Its whole scheme suggests 
a bundle of compromises, wrung from it against its will, in 
deference to popular demands. The last thing the members of 
the Majority want is any real organization of the labour market 
by State authority ; but they consent to the organization of 
a fringe of labour, and to the relief of much more than a fringe, 
together with supervised education (and therefore some indus- 
trial direction) of the whole of the labouring classes. What is 
all this to lead to? Above all, what will be the indirect effects 
of the proposed Industrial and Agricultural Institutions and 
Colonies? It is significant of the general nescience in regard 
to unemployment that the Majority, which deals so confidently 
with all other problems of poverty, is all at sea when the ques- 
tion of the unemployed is reached. The members still cling to 
the old individualist belief that “education is the accepted 
antidote to unemployment and pauperism.” They contradict 
this belief by the admission that thirty years of increasing edu- 
cation of the whole population have mot diminished either 
unemployment or pauperism. And then they fall back, in 
a sort of despair, upon the hope that unemployment may be 
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reduced by increasing the mobility of labour—by means of 
exchanges organized by the Board of Trade. 

But it is easy to criticize. I have only done so in order to 
make more clear the antithesis of fundamental principles lying 
behind the two schemes of reform presented by the two parties 
on the Commission. So much seems necessary, if we are to 
grasp the tendencies and aims of the proposals of each side. 
But no amount of criticism can detract from the extraordinary 
value of the report signed by the Majority. The practical 
politician may be content to ask simply “ What do you want 
done?” But every citizen who is something more than a mere 
practical politician will ask also, “ What have you discovered to 
be the state of our country in the vital matters of health and 
work and skill and power to live well?” And the long 
chapters in which the answers are given are masterpieces of 
impartial and complete description and analysis, of untold per- 
manent value for both the present and the future. 
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COLERIDGE ON EDUCATION 


[A Bristol correspondent sends to the Atheneum the follow- 
ing long-lost report of one of Coleridge’s Lectures, which was 
delivered at the White Lion Inn, Bristol,on November 18th, 
1813, and which he has unearthed from the columns of The 
Bristol Gazette. It is an exact copy, reproducing the punctuation 


and spelling of the original. ] 


New System or Epucation—7TH LEcTURE 


R. COLERIDGE commenced this lecture by 
stating, that he had from earliest life been accus- 
tomed to speak what was uppermost ; and he could 
truly say that the extreme kindness he had experi- 

enced during a course of Lectures, not altogether calculated to 
amuse, had awakened in his mind the most lively gratitude ; 
not that there was any necessity of rendering his feelings intense ; 
for he should never forget that at a time when his heart was above 
his head, when in the bitterness of party spirit his friends 
deserted him, he found in Bristol (some of whom were in that 
room) fathers, protectors, benefactors, and happy should he be, 
if in the smallest degree, he could repay that kindness by 
elucidating the most important subject of that night’s Lecture— 
The application of the New System of Education to those classes of 
Society who attended around him. 

He should carefully preclude all controversy, God forbid he 
should harbour any thought, or divulge any opinion associated 
with dissention—controversy could not produce love, but still 
in the progressiveness of our nature, there was an awful duty 
imperative on every being capable of influencing another, to 
prove if a new doctrine or a new discovery be founded in fact, 
Orin reason. In his address he hoped nothing would be found 
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to awaken party feeling ; if any should occur, it would be 
forced from him by a sense of duty imposed by the precepts of 
morality, not by a regard to names and circumstances. He 
hoped his audience in following him in consequences, would so 
far falsify their feelings as to forget mistakes on one side and 
the other, and look at the subject only as men and Christians. 

To invent was different from to discover—a watch-maker 
invented a time-piece ; but a profound thinker only could dis- 
cover. Sir Isaac Newton, when he thought upon the apple 
falling from the tree, discovered but did not invent the law of 
gravitation ; others following this grand idea, carried elemen- 
tary principles into particles, and elucidated chemistry. Sir 
Isaac Newton having once found that a body fell to the centre, 
knew that all other appearances of nature would receive a conse- 
quence, agreeably to the law of cause and effect ; for a criterion 
of science, that when causes were determined, effects could be 
stated with the accuracy of prophecy. 

Of the New System he should first notice the establishment 
of Monitors, or boys teaching boys, under the eye of a Super- 
intendent or Schoolmaster ; the latter was necessary not so 
much to teach, as to observe that there was not a deviation 
from proper methods ; in the simplicity of this one principle, 
there was a world of richness. This was available by Seminaries 
adapted to the higher and middle classes, who could not take 
advantage of public charities; not that he meant to say that 
any plan would render superfluous (Heavenforbid that discovery 
should reach thus far) the wisest and best of men, who under- 
took the instruction of youth; but by it labour would be 
lessened and improvement forwarded. 

In bringing a number of children together, and comparing 
their understandings, a minimum of acquirement might be at- 
tained—this was of great consequence; by it many of the 
evils of the old method would be avoided. The Lecturer 
himself recollected that he was placed in the Dunce’s row; 
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because he found it easier to be beat than to say his Greek 
task ; with his companions he had nothing to do but to dream; 
and if it had not been for an accident, he might have continued 
there ; he happened to be musing over the Eclogues of Virgil, 
which he had been taught to read before he went to school, and 
was observed by a Clergyman, afterwards an ornament to the 
bench of Bishops, who asked what he could be doing with 
Virgil, as he was in the Dunce’s row? Thus his deliverance 
was effected. 

This reminded him of a friend who said, there might be 
idiots, but there were no dunces in his school ; depend upon it, 
the master is the dunce, not the boy, for in a state of progres- 
sion, the art is to begin low enough: if a boy cannot learn 
three lines, give him two, if not two, one, if not one, half : the 
level of capacity must be found. He here observed, that he 
ought, perhaps, before to have noticed the word Education ; it 
was to educe, to call forth ; as the blossom is educed from the 
bud, the vital excellencies are within ; the acorn is but educed, 
or brought forth from the bud. In proportion to the situation 
in which the individual is likely to be placed, all that is good 
and proper should be educed ; for it was not merely a degrada- 
tion of the word Education, but an affront of human nature, 
to include within its meaning, the bare attainment of reading 
and writing, or of Latin and Greek ; as in former Lectures he 
had placed moral above intellectual acquirements, so in Educa- 
tion its object and its end would only be pernicious, if it did 
not make men worthy and estimable beings. 

One beauty of the system is, that its means call forth the 
moral energies of action ; not merely as relates to acquirement 
of knowledge, but to fill those scenes which Providence may 
afterwards place in them. It was a great error to cram the 
young mind with so much knowledge as made the child talk 
much and fluently ; what was more ridiculous than to hear 
a child questioned, what it thought of the last poem of Walter 
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Scott? A child should be child-like, and possess no other idea 
than what was loving and admiring. A youth may devour 
with avidity without comprehending the excellencies of Young 
and Gray; the lecturer himself recollected the innocent and 
delightful intoxication with which he read them; the feeling 
was as necessary to a future poet as the bud to the flower, 
or the flower to the seed. 

One good effect of children teaching each other was that 
it gave the Superintendent a power of precluding everything 
of a procrastinating nature—the habit of procrastinating was 
early acquired—the Lecturer could trace it in himself, when 
three hours were allowed at school to learn what he could 
attain in fifteen minutes ; the present moment was neglected 
because the future was considered as sufficient. It was a great 
secret in education that there should not be a single moment 
allowed a child in which it should not learn something—the 
moment it had done learning it should play; the doing nothing 
was the great error; the time that children are rendered 
passive is the time when they are led into evil. 

A friend of the Lecturer (Mr. Thelwal) at one time was 
called a traitor, but though he did not deserve that appellation, 
he was doubtlessly a mistaken man ; it was at a period when 
men of all ranks, tailors and mechanics of various descriptions, 
thought they had a ca// for preaching politics, as Saints had 
a call for preaching the Gospel—it was Thelwal’s continual 
theme that he kept his mind free from prejudice. The Lecturer 
had a garden, it was over-run with weeds, it had received no 
culture ; he took Thelwal to it, and told him it resembled his 
mind, it was free from prejudice, but all that was rank and 
wild grew in it. It need not be said that leaving a child to do 
nothing was the surest way of exposing him to the ridiculous 
and foolish notion of equality ; whilst constant employment 
was the best way of impressing upon his mind the order, 
extent, and nature of gradations in society. Never, however, 
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imagine that a child is idle who is gazing on the stream, or 
laying upon the earth; the basis of all moral character may 
then be forming ; all the healthy processes of nature may then 
be ripening ; but let the standard of action be the not leaving 
that for to-morrow which may be done to-day. 

In the system of appointing children to instruct children, it 
must not be supposed that instruction is to come from them, 
it must originate with and come from the Master. Another 
point is a minimum of punishment ; \et the Master be as humane 
as he will, temper will sometimes predominate, therefore cer- 
tain punishments should be apportioned to certain faults. It 
were to be wished that some mode could be adopted of pre- 
serving the female parental intercession—a mother in giving 
her instructions to the Tutor, reminds him “’tis but a child” ; 
this ought to have effect ; great schools, however, know nothing 
of this; boys who escape punishment are congratulated on 
their luck, or if they bear it with proper fortitude and with a 
little impudence too, they are sure of applause; they live in 
compact, and dare not betray one another ; let boys therefore 
Judge boys ; their Judgment will be honourable ; children are 
much less removed from men and women, than generally 
imagined ; they have less power to express their meaning than 
men, but their opinion of Justice is nearly the same ; this we 
may prove by referring to our own experience. Corporal 
punishment was not less disgraceful if administered as some 
advertising Coxcomb pretended, with lilies and roses ; the sub- 
stitute was worse than the original : it were ridiculous to sup- 
pose that boys conceived any great shame attached to it, when 
they knew that there perhaps is not a Judge or a Bishop on the 
bench, who has not undergone the same. The Lecturer held 
that though it did no good, it never did harm, but was still 
preferable to the substitute of selfish rewards, which only fed 
self-love, and excited envy and bad passion. Nothing should 
be more impressed on parents and tutors than to make children 
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forget themselves ; and books which only told how Master 
Billy and Miss Ann spoke and acted, were not only ridiculous 
but extremely hurtful ; much better give them Jack the Giant- 
killer, or the Seven Champions, or anything which, bein 
beyond their own sphere of action, should not feed their self- 
pride. By the cultivation of our highest faculties we are alone 
superior to everything around us; and by the power of 
imagination (of which there was both intellectual and moral) in 
our present imperfect state, are we enabled to anticipate the 
glories and honours of a future existence ; without these we 
are inferior to the beast that perishes. 

In the division of the System already made, Dunces were 
precluded: from the giving to each child a minimum ; to this 
might be added another advantage, the pleasure of getting for- 
ward himself in hopes of being appointed to help others.— 
2ndly. The prevention of procrastination, so dreadful in its con- 
sequences through life.—3rdly. Emulation without envy.— 
Lastly. It enabled a child to learn in one year what usually 
took three ; but above all, it gave an opportunity to boys 
whilst teaching the lower forms or classes, to divulge all moral 
and religious ideas whilst in the act of instruction. The 
worthy propagator of the system (Dr. Bell) on his return from 
India, held a conversation with the Lecturer on this subject ; 
when he was so struck with its importance that he compared it 
to gunpowder, which if the friends of one plan did not use, 
the other would. Of the little quarrel which had arisen, of 
who first discovered, or who impelled, he should leave to pos- 
terity ; in all essentials the wise and good agreed ; but there 
was one method in the New System, which he pledged himself 
would be discarded by all parties in less than ten years—it was 
the substitution of positive infamy for negative shame ; the latter 
was consistent with nature ; the child at the breast felt it when 
he hid his face in the neck of his mother: whoever saw any- 
thing excellent in a child than [sic] was a stranger to fear ; the 
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feeling was agreeable to innocency ; with it was combined a 
sense of what we are with the hope of what we shall be; the 
former was a degradation to the species, it lowered the human 
mind ; it made it callous; to load a boy with fetters, to hang 
dying speeches about his neck, to expose him to the sneers and 
insults of his peers, because forsooth he reads his lessons in a 
singing tone, was a pitiful mockery of human nature: it must be 
the work of superior grace, if a boy who has suffered such 
humiliation, ever afterwards shuddered at a slaveship, or any 
other act of barbarity—Children never should be made the 
instruments of punishment farther than the taking of one 
another’s place ; never should be taught to look with revenge 
and hatred on each other ; from the goodness of heart of those 
who tolerated the system, he was convinced that they need only 
be reminded of its ill effects, to explode it. Five minutes’ con- 
finement from play would have more effect on boys than 
whipping ; he was not an advocate for that, for he thought it 
did no good; but if it were necessary to bring up boys as 
Britons, who had and might have again to oppose the world, 
let them be brought up to despise pain, but above all to hate 
dishonour ; to hold him who regards only the feeling of the 
moment as a wretch and a coward. 

Of the difference of education between the higher and 
middle classes, he should speak with the deepest feeling ; the 
ladder of privileged society in this country was not constituted 
of disproportionate steps, it was consistent with all order and 
true freedom. In the first part of education there could be no 
difference ; all moral and religious truths were essential to all ; 
the middle classes were not only to be useful, but the higher 
the same; but to render the latter so, all that was necessary 
was a different degree of acquirement, a gradation of acquisition 
of language and knowledge ; proportionate to the sphere in which 
they were to move. 

Returning to general education of children, Mr. C. ob- 
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served, there was scarce any being who looked upon the beautiful 
face of an infant, that did not feel a strong sensation—it was 
not pity, it was not the attraction of mere loveliness ; it was 
a sense of melancholy; for himself, he always, when viewing 
an infant, found a tear a candidate for his eye. What could be 
the cause of this? It was not that its innocency, its perfect- 
ness, like a flower, all perfume and all loveliness, was like 
a flower to pass away—or he beheld a being, from the absence 
or evil of his education, capable of blasting and withering like 
mildew. To this might be added the thought, doubtlessly felt 
by everyone—if he could begin his career again, if he could 
recover that innocency once possessed, and connect it with 
virtue. With these thoughts who could avoid feeling an 
enthusiasm for the education of mankind. Suppose it possible 
that there was a country, where [a] great part of its population 
had one arm rendered useless ; who would not be desirous 
of relieving their distress ; but what was a right arm withered, 
in comparison of having all the faculties shut out from the 
good and wise of past ages. 

The Lecturer concluded with recommending an observance 
of the laws of nature in the Education of Children ; the ideas 
of a child were cheerful and playful ; they should not be palsied 
by obliging it to utter sentences which the head could not 
comprehend nor the heart echo; our nature was in every sense 
a progress; both body and mind. 
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MR. BEVERIDGE ON UNEMPLOYMENT: THE 
LATEST ANSWER TO THE SPHINX 


By Prorgssor E. J. Urwickx 


R. BEVERIDGE is to be credited with a very 
unusual achievement. He has written a book on 
Unemployment which has won the praise of repre- 
sentatives of every party and school of thought— 

a feat which perhaps no writer, certainly no speaker on the 
subject, has ever performed. It may plausibly be urged that 
this is not a recommendation ; universal approval argues a 
want of decision and downrightness, possibly of thorough- 
ness ; there must be something wrong about the treatment of a 
burning question if it rouses no one’s antagonism and offends 
no party’s prejudices. And this suggestion of criticism does, I 
think, point to the only defect of the book. Perhaps it is a 
necessary, unavoidable, quite excusable defect, due to the nature 
of the subject and the present position of thought and know- 
ledge; but there it is. Something eludes us as we read it: we 
wait and watch for some pronouncement which will clinch the 
argument and settle—or confirm—our doubts; but none is 
forthcoming. Mr. Beveridge does not answer the Sphinx’s 
riddle ; he only explains the meaning of her question. 

In other words, his book is, if 1 may say so without arro- 
gance, masterly rather than profound. But having said so 
much, I hasten to modify my criticism by adding that its real 
value is due to its defect. Mr. Beveridge has chosen the induc- 
tive method throughout ; therefore his analysis of the problem 
is not carried as deep as it might be; but therefore also his 
exposition of the whole matter is more valuable and more trust- 
worthy than any amount of deductive analysis can at present be. 

In his first sixty-seven pages he deals with the problem as a 
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whole, and from numerous tables of statistics is able to lead us 
to some very important conclusions. The general connection 
between unemployment and sundry other phenomena—such as 
the marriage rate, bank rate, pauperism, consumption of drink, 
company formation (or new investment), and foreign trade—is 
very clearly shown ; and he is at once able to proceed to some 
analysis of causes. There is something peculiarly delightful 
about his ruling out of court of two popular explanations—fiscal 
policy and sun spots. The collocation betrays a humorous 
contempt which must surely enrage tariff reformers—a fact 
which apparently escaped the notice of the eulogistic reviewer 
in the Morning Post. But his treatment of “less manifestly 
untenable” explanations is less convincing. He takes three 
types of theory for criticism : one which lays the blame upon 
fluctuations in the volume of metal currency, a second which 
emphasizes misdirection of productive energy (including over- 
investment for a distant return and over-production of the very 
large class of goods which are not immediately consumable), 
and a third type by whichemphasis is laid, not on misdirection, 
but on actual superfluity of productive energy, due to too much 
saving and under-consumption. His criticism of these is shrewd, 
and it is pleasant to find that he treats Mr. Hobson’s theory 
especially with the sympathy and seriousness which it deserves. 
His own collection of facts entitles him to make the criticism 
that this particular theory explains either too much or too 
little. But the theory which he finally puts forward is not 
easily distinguishable from the “ misdirection of productive 
energy” theories, and certainly belongs to the sameclass. Mr. 
Beveridge calls it “the competition theory.” Its main feature 
is to be found in the fact, increasingly associated with competi- 
tion, that a number of producers competing for a growing 
market, say of boots or ships or houses, inevitably tends, as a 
group, to overshoot the mark, and so to glut the market for a 
time. This is likely to occur most in productions most 
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removed from the ultimate consumer—such as engineering or 
shipbuilding. And the close connection between all industries 
may then cause the glut to spread, and so produce a state of 
general depression. But what is the cause here emphasized 
except a form of “ misdirection of productive energy”? This 
is not the place to point out the possibility of deeper analysis ; 
it is necessary, however, to assert that Mr. Beveridge’s analysis 
does not really advance our knowledge. He points the way, 
perhaps, to deeper causes when he says, very emphatically, that his 
theory deduces fluctuations from a fundamental factor of all indus- 
tries in all countries, namely, the existence of competitive production. 

I dwell upon this criticism in order to make clear the limita- 
tions of Mr. Beveridge’s treatment. He explains unemploy- 
ment by reference to a particular kind of misdirection of 
productive energy, namely the misdirection necessarily and 
always connected with competition. Then of course it is the 
competitive system of supplying our wants which is to blame, 
and which must be altered if unemployment is to cease. Is not 
that the natural sequence of the argument? But Mr. Beve- 
ridge absolutely declines to face this question. He turns instead 
to a question much less radical and much easier to answer, 
which we may put in this form :—Unemployment is caused by 
disorganization due to competition ; accepting competition as a 
necessary and permanent method, even in its present general 
form, how can we diminish the resulting disorganization ? 
“The problem is essentially one of business organization ” ; all 
that is necessary, therefore, is to propose a scheme of business 
organization which will lessen fluctuations. Such a scheme is 
found in the better organization of the “ fluidity of labour” by 
means of Labour Exchanges. A sensible scheme of relief, as 
such, must be tacked on as a supplement for the benefit of the 
labourers who cannot be helped by any “business organization” ; 
personal defects in labourers must be attacked by improvements 
in education. 
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Now it would be unfair to reduce Mr. Beveridge’s construc- 
tive policy to this bare outline, without adding that, subject to 
his chosen limitations, his treatment of remedies and palliatives 
is quite admirable. He makes out his case completely—for 
those who accept his premises, But—and here I return to the 
assertion that his book is masterly without being profound—he 
leaves unanswered the certain objections of, let us say, a modern 
Ruskin. ‘ Your competitive method has failed horribly to do 
what well-being and sanity demand. It cannot fit the system of 
industry to the system of social life. It cannot ensure that any 
honest citizen—any million honest citizens—shall find a useful, 
industrious life at all, or shall have it in their power to do 
good work and earn an honest living. You say that you can 
improve the competitive method by some ‘ business organiza- 
tion.’ That is very like curing a glutton’s gout by making his 
meals more punctual. And you know that your business 
organization will still work badly, and its outcasts—who you 
admit will still exist—you leave to God or the State to relieve. 
In the name of sanity, we tell you that your whole aim and its 
methods are wrong, and out of wrongness you cannot get good. 
You can criticize a ‘right to work’ bill or any other bill; but 
there is no other principle on which you can build up the struc- 
ture of a wholesome life. You dare not face the thing that 
stares at you—the selfishness of heaped-up riches won by ‘com- 
petition,’ the plethora of a part of the body politic and the 
starvation of another part. Set aside the neglected part and feed 
it, you say; a degrading treatment, surely, since all segrega- 
tion implies degradation. But why not set aside the plethoric 
part first, and consider the treatment of that, and then see 
whether the starved parts do not cure themselves ?” 

This is all very foolish and unpractical, as the spirit of 
Ruskin always is. And yet we come back to it always ; and 
until we can make it work, the Sphinx may continue to mock 
us inscrutably. 
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THE STEP-CHILDREN OF THE STATE 
By Gripert SLATER 


ANY thousands of children come within the 

sphere of the Poor Law at birth. 
In London alone three thousand infants come 
into the world in the workhouse. About fifteen 
thousand infants are born in the workhouses of the United 
Kingdom, and some thousands more in the homes of mothers 
in receipt of Poor Law relief. The mothers are of all grades 
of respectability, or the reverse, from the decent wives of hard- 
working men out of employment to reckless women who 
return periodically to the workhouse to be delivered of ille- 
gitimate children. But the children, at any rate, are all 
equally innocent. They are children in the care of the State. 

What care does the State take of them? 

In a great many Unions in the country, including most 
London Unions, when a woman appeals for help at the 
approach of her hour of need, she is told that she must come 
into the workhouse. In Scotland, strange to say, this attitude 
is imposed on the Unions by law with regard to the wives of 
able-bodied men ; but unmarried mothers are given assistance 
in their own homes. Thus, the Poor Law in Scotland de- 
liberately fosters concubinage and immorality. Some remark- 
able evidence was given to the Poor Law Commission, showing 
what an intensity of misery is caused by this refusal of assist- 
ance to decent and sensitive women, who rightly hate the idea 
of entering the maternity ward of the workhouse—how rightly 
will be seen later. The mother, half starved before the birth 
of her child, brings into the world a child already weakened by 
her privations. Half starved after the birth, she is unable to 
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provide the natural nutriment. She is unable to pay for proper 
artificial feeding, or for proper attendance, and at every turn 
the child is exposed to risks of death, and to the certainty of 
life-long injury. The effect of the refusal of out-door relief 
is seen in the mortality statistics; and, in the words of 
Dr. Chambers, “ The dead baby is next-of-kin to the diseased 
baby, who in time becomes the anemic, ill-fed, and educa- 
tionally backward child, from whom is derived the unskilled 
casual, who is at the bottom of so many of our problems.” 

Even when out-relief is granted the case is not much better, 
because (1) the relief is always miserably inadequate, (2) it is 
withheld until the last possible moment, and (3) there is no 
inspection to see that it is properly used, or even that the 
mother and infant get the benefit of it. 

But, as we have said, in some fifteen thousand cases every 
year, out-relief having been refused, the birth takes place with- 
in the workhouse wards. In the maternity ward there is no 
classification. The natural results follow, even according to 
the confession of the Inspector of the Local Government 
Board, which maintains the system and sanctions its every 
detail :—“ The unavoidable and close intercourse between the 
young girl, who often enters upon motherhood comparatively 
innocent, and the older woman who is lost to all sense of 
shame, and returns again and again to the maternity wards for 
the bulk of her illegitimate children, constitutes a grave danger. 
Too often the older woman invites the friendless girl to share 
her home on leaving, and so leads her on to further ruin.” 
Demoralization becomes a matter of inheritance. “In one 
case we were shown in the same workhouse a baby, its mother, 
its grandmother, and its great-grandmother, four illegitimate 
generations in the female line.” 

Frequently the mother and baby stay but a few days in the 
maternity ward, After they have left, no one troubles to en- 
quire what becomes of them. It is believed that in such cases 
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the infants, if illegitimate, very frequently die, after a few days 
or weeks of misery. But no statistics are kept. In other 
cases there is a much more prolonged stay. But be the stay 
long or short, no advice or instruction is given to the mother, 
however sadly she may need it, either on the management of 
her own health or the rearing of her child. Still more extra- 
ordinary, “it is against the workhouse rules” for the mother, 
while expecting the birth, to be allowed even to make baby 
clothes ! 

One of the most extraordinary revelations in the report of the 
Royal Commission on the Poor Laws and the Relief of Distress 
is that contained in the statistics of the deaths of infants who 
remain in the workhouse. Here, in the charge of a public 
authority, with the care of the Medical Officer and his staff 
available, housed in public buildings, it might well be imagined 
that the infantile death-rate would be reduced to a minimum. 
Yet three times as large a proportion of the infants die as 
among the population outside. About one-third die within the 
first year of birth ! 

The surprise with which one reads this statement disappears 
when the arrangements made by Boards of Guardians, with the 
sanction of the Local Government Board, are examined. The 
matron does not usually allow the mothers of the children in the 
nursery, except in the case of nursing mothers, who are usually 
admitted only at definite times to suckle their babies. But in 
a considerable number of cases nursing mothers are made ward 
attendants. This means that “they rarely, if ever, get into 
the open air for exercise, and their infants rarely, or never, get 
out of the sick wards for an airing.” There is usually one 
paid, but untrained, attendant in charge of the nursery, and she 
is assisted by paupers, sometimes by feeble-minded and imbecile 
paupers. ‘ The whole nursery,” said a lady guardian, in giving 
evidence, “has often been found under the charge of a person 
actually certified as of unsound mind, the bottles sour, the 
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babies wet, cold, and miserable.” As the result of their own 
investigations, the Minority of the Royal Commission report : 
“‘The visitor to a workhouse nursery finds it too often a place 
of intolerable stench, offensive to all the senses, under quite 
insufficient supervision, in which it would be a miracle if the 
babies continued to thrive. . . . In the great palatial establish- 
ments of London and other large towns we were shocked to 
discover that the children in the nursery seldom or never got 
into the open air. We found the nursery frequently in the 
third or fourth storey of a gigantic block, often without 
balconies, whence the only means of access was a lengthy flight 
of steps, down which it was impossible to wheel a baby carriage 
of any kind. . . . In some of these workhouses it was frankly 
admitted that the babies never left their own quarters, and the 
stench which we have described, during the whole period of 
their residence in the workhouse nursery.” To complete the 
picture of British public care of the children completely in the 
hands of public authorities, it has only to be added that 
those who are being reared in the workhouse are continually 
being exposed to infection of measles, whooping cough, 
and other diseases. The children brought in by the class of 
paupers known as “ ins-and-outs,” many of them coming from 
common lodging-houses, and in almost every case from the 
most insanitary dwellings, are practically invariably put straight 
into the workhouse nursery, even when they are obviously 
suffering from some such dangerous infectious diseases as 
measles and whooping cough. The wonder is, not that many 
thousands of children are slaughtered, but that any survive. 
And it must be remembered that those who survive do not 
escape scot-free. They are usually permanently prevented from 
growing up into healthy and efficient manhood or womanhood. 

For now just seventy-five years the Poor Law on its present 
lines has existed, and this is the result it has attained in this 
particular part of its functions. So universal are these evils, 
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equally to be found in the great establishments of the London 
Unions and in the little workhouses of thinly populated rural 
districts, that it is plain, immediately, that it is the system 
which is guilty, and not the individual Guardians who ad- 
minister it. Among the Guardians, as among other people, 
and as among the paupers, there are good and bad. Women 
Guardians, in fact, are an entirely conscientious and public 
spirited body of women, who have done very much to expose 
the inhumanities of the system, and to battle against work- 
house officials for some amelioration. Even the Local Govern- 
ment Board inspectors have made efforts to secure reforms, 
and but for such efforts the administration would be even more 
intolerably evil than it actually is. 

The root of the whole evil is that mothers under the Poor 
Law are not regarded as mothers, nor infants as infants. Both 
are merely paupers, to whom relief is to be given when they 
are destitute, just as long as they are destitute ; who are to be 
deterred, if possible, from applying for relief, and while being 
relieved, are to be granted only that which is absolutely neces- 
sary. It is the inevitable, but unintended, consequence that in 
many thousands of cases every year they get less than what is 
absolutely necessary, and die in consequence. 

When the root of the evil is seen, it is easy also to see the 
remedy required. It is to treat the mothers as mothers, to be 
enabled, helped, encouraged, or, if need be, compelled, to per- 
form their natural duties to their offspring; and infants as 
infants, innocent themselves, whatever their parents may have 
been, and entitled to be given a fair chance to lead useful lives, 
instead of being doomed in advance to a practical certainty of 
a varied existence of irregular living, casual labour, pauperism, 
vice, and crime. 

This involves placing the care of mothers and young infants 
in the charge of the Health Authority of the district and 
creating a Ministry of Public Health (this most important 
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point is omitted by the Minority Commissioners) to supervise 
these local authorities. 

The Health Authorities, i.e. the Borough and District 
Councils acting through their Medical Officers of Health, 
already, in many cases, give advice to mothers, and practically 
help (as through Infants’ Milk Depots) in the rearing of young 
children. They should be empowered, and required, to add 
to these functions that of giving, both before and after the 
birth of the infant, such assistance as is necessary, and of re- 
covering the cost from the father of the family if he is able to 
pay it. The “Unemployment” proposals of the Minority 
Commissioners are devised, indeed, to secure that he always 
should be able to pay. Whenever possible, as the Commis- 
sioners show from the evidence submitted, the mother should 
be tended in her own home rather than brought into a special 
institution ; but for young unmarried girl-mothers there should 
be rescue homes, preferably under religious management, but 
under the inspection of the sanitary authority. 

Existing voluntary agencies should be utilized ; but where 
they fail, the Health Authority should be given full powers to 
act for the health of mothers and infants, and should have full 
responsibility laid upon it. 
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ON SOME DEFINITIONS OF POETRY 
By Prorsssor J. A. Date 


OETRY has as many definitions as it has readers. It 
all depends on what each reader seeks or what he 
brings. For different men, each keenly appreciating 
poetry, may differ absolutely on the ground of its 

appeal to them. There is a long series between the man who 
likes it because it is a nice noise, and the man who wonders 
why it was not written in prose. There is an excellent story told 
by Aubrey de Vere. He tells how Tennyson said to him: 
“Read the exquisite songs of Burns: in shape each has the 
perfection of the berry ; in light the radiance of the dew-drop. 
You forget for its sake those stupid things, his serious pieces.” 
The same day Wordsworth also praised Burns, even more 
vehemently than Tennyson had done, as the great genius who 
had brought poetry back to nature. But he ended: “Of 
course I refer to his serious efforts; those foolish little 
amatory songs of his one has to forget.” Such divergences 
are no reason why we should give up the analysis, but rather 
the reverse. There is special interest in finding the essential 
elements in what is as variously defined as it is widely felt. 
To those to whom poetry does not appeal you can in the last 
resort say little. There was truth of wide application in the 
retort of the habitual drunkard to the successful temperance 
lecturer : “I am convinced by all you say about getting drunk ; 
the only thing I’m not convinced of is that I don’t like it.” 

To those who love poetry, it brings a wide range of 
pleasure, from the thrill of joy at the impression of beauty, 
to the reasoned appreciation which is the reward of long ex- 
perience. The former is the essential tribute which the art 
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demands: the latter the perfect balance of passion and judg- 
ment. But the two may be present in any proportion, or they 
may be completely divorced, and artist and critic be poles 
asunder. 

Like all the arts, poetry is found in specimens good, bad, 
and indifferent, serious or trivial, on scale small or large. 
There are two definitions of art from complementary sides, 
which poetry at its best fulfils—on the productive side that 
of John Addington Symonds: “a presentation of the inner 
human being, his thought and feeling, through the medium of 
beautiful symbols,’—on the receptive side that of Ruskin : 
“the presentation of noble grounds for noble emotions.” The 
creative activity of the poet at his best thus satisfies his impulse 
for self-expression, and at the same time satisfies the esthetic 
needs of his readers; “through the medium of beautiful 
symbols” it provides for both poet and reader a stimulus of 
noble emotion and a pleasurable outlet for its expression. 

Poetry has always been associated with the direct expression 
of emotion, as distinct from its reasoned expression. Con- 
ceive it in a primitive state. Its measures are those of the 
feet moving in expressive dance, leaping in triumph, tripping 
in joy, lagging in grief. Its words, chosen in excitement, take 
on a new form, different from that of ordinary speech, at once 
more picturesque and more musical. With the dawning con- 
sciousness of history, that is, of a communal process whose 
records are not to be forgotten, it is found that the rhythmic 
form, the association with music and dance, makes memory 
easier. The swinging pulse, the regulated time and tune with 
their constant repetitions, tend to become automatic—a ready 
instrument for recalling past emotions and thoughts. Thus is 
renewed the inspiration of heroic deeds: thus is celebrated the 
honour of the gods: thus is recalled the wisdom of the elders : 
or captured again some fugitive vision of natural beauty—as 
when the Indians caught the “laughing” of those waters in 
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Acadia, or when some old Homeric singer surprised the 
“rosy fingers” of the dawn as they “opened the gates of 
day.” Thus the songs enshrine the treasury of experience, 
both in form and content; in the history they record, and in 
the art with which they express it. 

The art of poetry rose in the giving of a form at once 
beautiful and memorable to experience that seemed to call for 
preservation. Poetry in its origin is an emotional experience 
which upon analysis yields these elements :—the memory 
which recalls a certain state of excitement, the image in which 
that state is illuminated and finds outward shape, and the music 
in which it is sung. The music comprises first, the marking 
of the time, the character of the rhythm (which depends ulti- 
mately on the footing in the dance), and second, the arrange- 
ment of sounds for pleasing effect, notably in the recurrence 
of certain combinations of vowels and consonants which make 
rhyme, alliteration, refrain, and so on. The instrument on 
which this music is played is the human voice, the loveliest 
and most delicate of them all. 

Recitation is a musical art of high order, the voice rising 
and falling, and changing in quality with every gradation of 
feeling called up by the words. Even now, when reading has 
all but ousted recitation, the pleasure of poetry is largely 
auditory. As our eyes follow the lines in silence, associations 
of hearing are set up in our minds, even associations of 
speech in our vocal organs, and the beauty of the resulting 
impression is largely that of remembered voices. The ideal 
associations of words are far more complex. Every word that 
carries meaning has its history, its wealth of warm humanity. 
In ordinary use words have an extremely abstract character. 
Their value for thought and communication depends upon this 
fact. They are symbols or formule, expressing sets of re- 
lations between things not at the moment present in the mind 
themselves, though an effort can recall them and fill the formula 
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with concrete meaning. The hidden content escapes us in the 
brief moment the word takes to cross the field of conscious- 
ness. But the artist plays upon it as upon his instrument. 
One word after another startles us into attention, and in the 
pause the word rests awhile in clear consciousness, and all its 
clinging train of associations crowd into our minds. Choosing 
his words carefully with a view to this effect upon himself and 
his readers, the poet makes of each a chord ; every note with 
its attendant harmonies thrilling along the appropriate range of 
emotion. 

In this fresh appeal by the use of unfamiliar association of 
familiar things lies the justification of the claim so often made 
that poetry makes all things new. Where the associations are 
based on true, sincerely perceived analogies, poetry may indeed, 
as Pelletier (of the Pleiade) said, “‘ give novelty to old things, 
authority to new, beauty to the rude, light to the obscure, 
faith to the doubtful, to all things their true nature.” It may 
even go some way towards justifying the beautiful extravagance 
of Ludwig von Borne, which Heine put at the head of his 
Harzreise : “Life would be an ebb without a flow if we had 
not poetry. She gives us what nature refuses, golden days 
that never darken, a spring whose bloom can never fade, a joy 
whose heaven is cloudless, a youth that cannot die.” “In 
poems,” says Coleridge, “genius produces the strongest im- 
pressions of novelty, whilst it rescues the most admitted truths 
from the impotence caused by the very circumstance of their 
universal admission.” 

Coleridge has stated the facts more soberly in this sentence, 
but has not stated in it the specific difference of poetry which 
is hidden behind the shining words of Borne. As he himself 
adds, it is equally true of philosophy. It is simply part of the 
prerogative of genius, which is “to carry on the feelings of 
childhood into the powers of manhood ; to combine the child’s 
sense of wonder and novelty with the appearance which every 
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day for perhaps forty years had rendered familiar.” But it is 
a specific difference of poetry that its habitual mode of produc- 
ing this effect of freshness is by calling back the picturesque 
value of words ; a value of the same kind, though enormously 
developed, as they have in primitive and childish language ; to 
call back the sharpness of outline which the very width of 
meaning has obscured. It fills up the content of a familiar 
word with a brimming wealth of imagery for which ordinary 
intercourse has no need, which indeed would make it impos- 
sible. Metaphor, therefore, which has its use in prose to 
arrest attention and call up the mental picture, is the habitual 
method of poetry. 

The poet sees things standing out from an intricate context 
of likes and unlikes, not alone nor poorly companied. Or if 
indeed alone, then sharp against the abyss which gives their 
loneliness its meaning. Such is Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner, 
a soul that has been “all all alone, alone on a wide wide sea : 


So lonely ’twas, that God himself 
Scarce seemed there to be. 


Such, too, seemed Milton in his blindness, to the imagina- 
tion of Mr. Stephen Phillips : 
God gave thee back original night, His own 


Tremendous canvas, large, and blank, and free, 
Where at each thought a star flashed out and sang. 


Sensitiveness to these images is one of the essential gifts of the 
poet mind—the other is the gift of song. The poet’s choice 
from his store of images is dictated by the mood in which he 
writes. Shelley looking out upon life sees it as “a dome of 
many coloured glass that stains the white radiance of eternity.” 
Arnold in Dover Beach sees it as a battlefield, “ where ignorant 
armies clash by night” ; in Marguerite, as an archipelago whose 
islands ache with longing : 


O night our marges meet again ! 
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while for ever between them flows 


The unplumb’d, salt, estranging sea. 


Mr. Roberts looking at the falling leaves in autumn, has a 
vision of the God at whose breath they fall, and sees world 
after world following the same career : 


Lightly He blows, and countless as the falling 
Of snow by night upon a solemn sea, 

The ages circle down beyond recalling, 

To strew the billows of eternity. 

He sees them drifting through the spaces dim, 
And leaves and ages are as one to Him. 


Mr. Thomas Hardy, looking into the woods, sees the blind 
struggle of the trees for existence, and is a little reconciled to a 
world a little less blind ; for, 


There at least smiles abound, 

There discourse trills around, 

There, now and then, are found 
Life-loyalties. 


There is hardly a poem written which will not in nearly every 
line illustrate this method ; not an image I have quoted but 
calls up a score of others ; not one that does not leave its fresh 
picture of the world in our memory. The poetry of Francis 
Thompson will illustrate it in its fullest abundance. A bitter 
fate had driven his Hound of Heaven along the old path of the 
sinner who flees from the face of God, forgetting in guilt and 
shame that He is Love. When the psalmist fled that way, he 
saw with quiet, clear-eyed surrender, that all the spaces and 
depths were open wide to the eyes of doom. But Thompson’s 
mind is aflame with images of the speed, the intricacy, the 
futility of the flight. 


I fled Him, down the nights and down the days ; 
I fled Him, down the arches of the years ; 
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I fled Him, down the labyrinthine ways 
Of my own mind ; and in the mist of tears 
I hid from Him, and under running laughter. 
Up vistaed hopes I sped ; 
And shot, precipitated 
Adown Titanic glooms of chasméd fears, 
From those strong Feet that followed, followed after. 
But with unhurrying chase, 
And unperturbéd pace. 
Deliberate speed, majestic instancy, 
They beat—and a Voice beat 
More instant than the Feet— 
“ All things betray thee, who betrayest Me.” 


Most metaphors are of vision as are most of our experi- 
ences in whole or in part, directly or by ready association. So 
Tennyson’s Queen Mary hears her own voice as 


A voice of shipwreck on a shoreless sea. 


Note the added power of the negative by the vivid contrast of 
two images. Here there is not even the comfort of the shore, 
and that negative brings with poignant force into our minds the 
difference between the voice that calls because it must, though 
there be no help, and the voice that cries: “Land ho! land!” 

Sometimes the sound of poetry calls up the rolling or the 
rippling of the waters. Thus to Coleridge— 


In the hexameter rises the fountain’s silvery column, 
In the pentameter aye falling in melody back. 


To the same poet the rustling of dry sails after long calm 
breaks upon fevered ears with the tenderest memories of 
nature’s sweetest sounds. 


Yet still the sails made on 
A pleasant noise till noon, 
A noise like of a hidden brook 
In the leafy month of June, 
That to the sleeping woods all night 
Singeth a quiet tune. 
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Soft music in weather-beaten ears brought to Tennyson’s mind 
the fall of “petals from blown roses on the grass” or the 
lapse of “ tired eyelids over tired eyes.” Sometimes the image 
is a long simile drawn out in detail as in Mrs. Browning’s 
wonderful and passionate story of the making of a poet in 
eA Musical Instrument. Or picture upon picture may be piled 
up with cumulative effect, as in Tennyson’s Jn Memortam :— 


Who breaks his birth’s invidious bar, 
And grasps the skirts of happy chance, 
And breasts the blows of circumstance, 

And grapples with his evil star. 


Every image brings the feeling of a different kind of strain 
and stress, building up a strong sense of determined effort, of 
long struggles before victory. 

The quality and quantity of the imagery varies naturally 
with the temperament and experience of the poet, and the 
range of music in which the visions are sung is equally great. 
But, in whatever form and quantity, they remain the essentials. 
As poor Verlaine said, we must have music, “ music before all 
things, music again and always.” And if we have not imagina- 
tion, to quote the same poet’s incomparable gibe, “ all the rest 
is—literature |” 

Poetry then has many styles at its command for the expres- 
sion of its impulse of artistic creation. More fortunate than 
Browning’s Abt Vogler, it can build palaces, “ whose beauty time 
shall spare, though a breath made them.” Like him again it 
can rest in its “C major” of prose. But the “common chord” 
of the common key may take any emotional colour from its 
context. It may, for example, reflect the cheerful calm of a 
pedestrian muse, the apathy of weakness, or despair, or defeat, 
or the quiet of hard-won peace after storm. Two famous ex- 
amples will suffice, one from the last speech of Hamlet. At 
the end of this we have a few lines of elaborate beauty, swan- 
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song of the bewitching music that was dying from the lips of 
the young singer Shakespeare as well as from the lips of Hamlet : 
Absent thee from felicity awhile 


And in this harsh world draw thy breath in pain 
To tell my story. 


Then follow the hurried commonplace instructions, and then, 
“The rest is silence,” entirely prosaic words, but expressing a 
tragic break on two sides, what might still have been said, and 
all that has gone before. “Rest” and “silence” call up not 
only their quiet selves, but their turbulent opposites: the din 
of voices that had clamoured in Hamlet’s brain, overwhelmed 
and all but overthrown him, surging in his ears like waters of 
drowning. But now it is over: like poor Guinevere his spirit 
passes 
To where beyond these voices there is peace. 


And in answer to Horatio’s prayer “ flights of angels sing him 
to his rest.” The second I take from Milton. Milton showed 


great art in the closing lines of his longest poems, clinching 
their great themes in quiet words that, away from their con- 
text, have little to distinguish them from prose. Samson ends 
his Titan struggles in “calm of mind, all passion spent” : and 


Christ, very human again now that the strife no longer rages 
round him, 


unobserved 
Home to his mother’s house private returned. 


But most wonderful and flawless is the close of Paradise Lost, 
when with all the resplendent art set aside, the language sinks 
into its C major as we turn from the vision of the wrath of 
God to that of humanity fallen : fallen indeed yet not without 
hope, and as humanity is, indomitable still— 

The world was all before them where to choose 
Their place of rest, and Providence their guide. 


They, hand in hand, with wandering steps and slow 
Through Eden took their solitary way. 
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It is when we come to such lines after reading the poem, with 
imaginations kindled and hearts deeply stirred, that we hear 
their true music. We realize that the music is a vital part of 
the poet’s vision, for the scene he saw sang itself in solemn 
music in his mind. And as we catch the music we too see the 
vision of the great struggle over the soul of man, that same 
struggle painfully worked out in history, the pathos of human 
life in the poet and in his readers, all the loves and labours 
that came from that Fall. This is no invention of the critic. 
In both the literal and the musical sense, it is the “ burden” 
of these last two lines. 

The emotion, the mental picture, the music—these are only 
aspects of the total mental state in which we hold the impression 
as we read or write. They are form and content, inseparable 
except by analysis. It is perfectly true that another Shakespeare 
might have moved us as deeply by a prose Hamlet. Indeed 
there are parts of Ham/et which are either prose or verse as 
you will. Which is this? 

“Why, look you, how unworthy a thing you make of me! 
You would play upon me, you would seem to know my stops. 
You would pluck the heart of my mystery.” He who wrote 
Henry V could have given us “ Hamlet” in a true music. But 
we should have missed the appeal to a specific pleasure, the 
rhythm of the pulse in the delight of song, the easy lingering 
in the memory. There might conceivably be little loss, though 
prose can hardly bear the same weight of imagery ; but it would 
certainly be different in its effect upon us. To realize this we 
may look at the results of abstracting music and matter. Clearly 
poetic music apart from poetic matter does not amount to much. 
We soon tire of listening to a language meaningless to us ; and 
though the cadence of a beautiful voice may postpone our boredom, 


it will surely lure us on to sleep. We may listen content for a few 


lines like this— ay mimsy were the borogroves, 


And the momeraths outgabe ; 
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or to sonorous lines “ that bleat articulate monotony ” such as, 


Miss Ramoth Gilead, take Jehoiakim, 
Let Abner by and spot Melchisedek ; 


but we quickly wonder what it is, and lose interest unless we 
catch the excellence of the nonsense, and so take a pleasure 
which the mere music could not give. Lewis Carroll has gone 
far to kill one heresy in the defining of poetry. 

Minor poetry, of course, is full of tunes which over-run the 
sense, and equally of course there are countless poor little tunes 
“jingles of cells and dells and dingles” and many a banjo “tinka 
tinka tinka tink” as Mr. Kipling has the best of reasons for 
saying. I recall a critic of a batch of imperialist verse, which 
began “patriotic poetry can be played upon any instrument 
from an orchestra to a penny whistle.” But many little lyrics 
with a simple emotion and simple imagery come like snatches 
of sheer music. One of the purest forms of poetic pleasure is 
to be got from their clear flute-note, or gentle spinnet-melody. 
Many dainty verse-forms are the finest bric-a-brac, if they have 
not quite the fresh “ dew” which Coleridge saw upon the poems 
of Wordsworth. Such are the poems of J. B. Tabb, or Austin 
Dobson’s perfect triolet, 

Rose kissed me to-day, 

Will she kiss me to-morrow ? 
Let it be as it may 

Rose kissed me to-day. 
But the pleasure gives way 

To a savour of sorrow : 


Rose kissed me to-day, 
Will she kiss me to-morrow ? 


It is very difficult to set a strong emotion flowing along so 
tiny and artificial a channel, and few poets have attempted it. 
That it is not impossible Robert Bridges has proved. 


When first we met we did not guess 
That Love could be so hard a master ; 
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Of more than common friendliness 
When first we met we did not guess 

Who could foresee this sore distress, 
This irretrievable disaster ? 

When first we met we did not guess 
That Love could be so hard a master. 


In its stately way, the chastened, restrained passion of this 
makes an appeal almost as poignant as Burns’ “ Had we never 
loved sae kindly.” But the one is the first wild cry of the 
broken heart, and the other is the quiet bitterness of dis- 
illusionized meditation. 

Mr. Swinburne has given us many examples of a magic tune 
which will carry us on till we cease to attend to the sense, 
yielding to the narcotic influence of the music. Here is such 
an one illustrated by two verses from Lionel Johnson’s To 
Morfydd :— 

A voice on the winds, 

A voice on the waters, 
Wanders and cries. 

Oh what are the winds 

And what are the waters ? 
Mine are your eyes. 


And down the night winds 

And down the night waters 
The music flies. 

Oh what are the winds 

And what are the waters ? 

Cold be the winds 

And wild be the waters— 
Mine are your eyes. 


In spite of its undeniable beauty a poem of this kind must 
be very short to avoid being wearisome. It is safe to say that, 
if after a few of these verses, one who was reading aloud went 
on with nonsense verses which carried the same tune, very few 
listeners would notice the difference at once. Like all arts 
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poetry has its abnormalities and exaggerations. Few poets 
escape the mood which Shakespeare ascribes to his Armado, 
“whom the music of his own vain tongue doth ravish like 
enchanting harmony,’ —even Shakespeare himself, like Dr. 
Johnson, will sometimes “make his little fishes talk like 
whales.” 

It is clear then that the music without the matter is very 
much of an abstraction. We will not even say that certain 
metres are intrinsically suited to certain moods, lest a great 
poet rise and use our dance measure for a dead march, as Tom 
Hood did in his Bridge of Sighs. The paths of literary criticism 
are strewn with the corpses of such judgments. Nor will we 
attempt to fix any point at which poetry becomes prose or prose 
poetry. Both are voices of the same humanity ; and each may 
by design, or accident, or misfortune, use the method of the 
other. It must be remembered that poetry has no monopoly 
of creative fiction. Prose has constantly extended the range 
of its expressiveness, both emotional and musical. Still it will 
be noticed that the great prose writers always carefully avoid 
the more obvious rhythms of verse, and deliberately break up 
that regularity which is essential to verse-music. Interesting 
controversies have raged over the language of poetry as distinct 
from prose. Wordsworth raised the question by declaring that 
“there neither is nor can be any essential difference between 
the language of prose and metrical composition,” and he wrote 
the majority of the Lyrical Ballads, “to ascertain how far the 
language of conversation in the middle and lower classes of 
society is adapted to the purposes of poetic pleasure.” He 
knew how the imaginative and musical needs of poetry had 
resulted in the creation of a kind of dialect by certain poets. 
He had seen this degenerate into frigid convention designed at 
all costs to make the language of poetry different from that of 
prose. He might have illustrated this and refuted his theory 
from his early poems, fine as they are. He had been capable 
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of making a beggar woman caught in a storm exclaim: ‘ Now, 
ruthless Tempest, launch thy deadliest dart!” language cer- 
tainly not of the lower nor even of the middle classes. But 
now with a great courage he simplified his diction by making it 
absolutely sincere. He struck back to the natural vividness of 
language, which had indeed much in common with that of the 
peasantry, but far less than in his youthful enthusiasm he had 
imagined. He had less warrant perhaps than Tennyson, who 
heard the fishwife cry to the sea, “Ah! I hates to see thee 
shew thy white teeth.” We may note that Tennyson having 
no illusion about peasant speech made far better use of it than 
Wordsworth ever could. But so far as the theory was con- 
cerned Wordsworth refuted it himself. In the few poems 
where he used prose speech the exigencies of rhyme and metre 
made him dislocate the order of words, which is as vital a 


change as that of vocabulary. Coleridge’s parody was not 
unfair, 


To you a morning good, good sir, I wish. 
You, sir, I thank, to you the same wish I. 


But there is no need to labour the point; for nearly every 
page of Wordsworth’s contribution to the wonderful volume 
which begins with the Ancient Mariner and ends with Tiniern 
Abbey, exhibits the masterly choice of the true artist. He 
admitted himself in the preface of 1800 that this language 
must be “ purified from what appear to be its vital defects, 
from all lasting and rational causes of dislike or disgust.” In 
truth the modification of prose, made as he says “under the 
influence of excitement” and “for the purpose of poetic 
pleasure” is dictated by the poet’s perception of their imagina- 
tive and musical association. The poet’s passion urges him to 
the best expression of his emotion of which he is capable ; 
while his artistic self-restraint will discipline his passion, giving 
distinction and finality to his choice of words. For without 
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the due balance of these there is no true style, no true art. 
Naturally enough, for all human life pulses with their stress. 
It is thus that the poet’s thought glows or burns through his 
speech. As old Longinus said, “ the beauty of words is in truth 
the light of thought.” Matter apart from music proves in its 
turn to be just as much an abstraction from the unity of poetry. 

The extreme of the formalist heresy sees in poetry only the 
form: the other extreme sees what it is by abstraction called 
“meaning.” This is mainly that of the moralists, who only 
suffer art when and because it tends to edification. But it 
misses the truth by as much as the former. In fact, of the two 
aspects of poetry it is the form which contains the differentia, 
though of course it cannot exist apart. In form indeed lies the 
vital difference, for this is what makes it live in the memory. 
The stock of good thoughts is greater than that of lovely 
images, in the sense that they can be endlessly reminted. They 
may be expressed by almost any one at any time: the latter are 
the visions of a few. Admirable sentiments perish by the 
million every day, melting ever into new forms. Good counsel 
like good seed dies to bear fruit. Beautiful images are rarer 
visitants, making a longer stay, yet a no less fruitful, for once 
seen the memory and inspiration of them abides. Most good 
minor poetry is composed of sentiments which command agree- 
ment and respect—for a generation, perhaps, enthusiasm, which 
may linger on in some conservative stratum of society, keeping 
alight a little lamp of imagination. But it fades into the 
commonplace, and burns no more at last upon our vision, nor 
rings in our ears any more. It follows unnoticed in the track 
of “ many a splendid shade” which 


+ . + gives up its light unto eternity, 
As stars dissolve at day in heaven’s resplendency. 


There are few more fascinating departments of the history 
of literature than the study of this moralist abstraction. To 
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see and understand, for example, the distrust of Plato, of 
the early fathers, of the Puritans ; to see how the medieval 
imagination, unable any longer to trample Art underfoot, 
made it a sacrifice to God; how they invented a marvellous 
system of allegory which made it possible to enjoy poetry 
without reprobation ; while Chaucer’s arch wit and humour 
escaped (like Browning’s Fra Lippo) from the cloister to the 
fields, and the tavern, and the gutter, in search of fresher air 
and fuller life. As for the Renascence, with its great revival 
of poetry and of criticism, it had two divided trends. On the 
one hand the classic formalists made a great body of rules 
based through the practice of the Romans on an imperfect 
acquaintance with the Poetics of Aristotle. In their name 
Gabriel Harvey tried to make Spenser write his epic on classic 
lines. But fortunately poets are wilful creatures, and Bembo 
could no more turn Ariosto from the Or/ando than Harvey 
Spenser from the Faerie Queene. On the other hand there was 
general agreement as to the didactic moral aim of poetry. But 
Spenser’s erratic steed, a veritable “Questing Beast,” got out 
of hand. One cannot conceive the Faerie Queene finished ; but 
even if he had lived to attempt it I feel sure he could never 
have sorted out the allegory and so fulfilled the solemn promise 
of edification made in his preface. So with his kinsman Milton. 
He achieved many things ; but not “to justify the ways of 
God to man,” which he said was his aim. The point of view 
could not be better put than it is by Tasso: “ Poetry is an 
imitation of human actions” (a phrase which reminds us that it 
is based on Aristotle) “‘ made for the guidance of life, and its 
end is delight. It must essentially delight, either because 
delight is its aim, or because delight is the necessary means of 
effecting the ethical end of art. And this constitutes the true 
effectiveness of poetry, for it is the most delightful and hence 
the most valuable of teachers.” 

Both rules and morals got a rude shaking from the roystering 
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ON SOME DEFINITIONS OF POETRY 


Elizabethans. The rules broke like gossamer before the wings 
of Shakespeare. They were well judged by wise Giordano 


Bruno: 


To whom then are the rules of Aristotle useful ? 
To him who... could not sing without them; and who, having no 
music of his own, would play with that of Homer. 


As with the rules, so with the definitions ; they fail because 
they attempt too much. It is not possible to fix to a formula 
the wayward course of emotion in its subtle and intimate 
expression. And a definition obtained at too heavy a cost of 
abstraction fails to restore unity to the elements revealed by 
analysis. The rules of technique that apply do not aim so far. 
But even here it must be remembered that much of the beauty 
of poetic form lies in the incalculable tendency to depart 
slightly from the rules, just as in drawing to depart from the 
straight line, or in design from absolute symmetry. 

I return in closing to some definitions which, however 
lacking in precision, do attempt to emphasize the unity. They 
are metaphors, so the logician will have none of them ; but 
they do not rest in metaphor. I have quoted Longinus as 
saying that the beauty of the words is the light of thought. 
Watson has put this into what is itself a lovely piece of poetry, 


Song is not Truth, not Wisdom, but the rose 
Upon Truth’s lips, the light in Wisdom’s eyes. 


You have not got the whole meaning of a poet when you have 
extracted his truth and wisdom, though you may have ex- 
tremely valuable results; but only when you have shared his 
vision. He calls truth and wisdom before you in radiant 
flesh and blood, that you may see the rose upon the lips, the 
light in the eyes. Wordsworth knew this when he said, “ It is 
the impassioned expression which is in the face of human 
knowledge” ; and Coleridge when he said, “It is the bloom 
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and fragrancy of all human knowledge, human thought, human 
passion.” Here also we need not rest even in these happy 
metaphors. Poetry is an effluence of knowledge, thought, 
passion: as flowers appeal to the sense, so does it to the 
sensuous imagination, to the memory of things seen and heard. 


O reader breathe (the ballad saith) some sweetness out of each ! 


But as the blossom must be true to its tree, so must poetry be 
to life ; first, to the heart of the poet in his singing mood, and 
second, to the heart of humanity so far as he shares it. It can 
no more be otherwise than that the thistle can bear figs. As in 
our definitions, so in poetry itself we shall not easily rest 
content with the metaphor, nor lightly be lulled with the music. 

And if we are told that much poetry is immoral, we shall not 
be able to deny it, nor be surprised that so intimate and articu- 
late an expression of human emotion should share its failings. 
Our judgment will be the truer for being at once the more 
artistic and the more humane. But such poetry will none the 
less be surely judged, as Browning’s Andrea del Sarto saw his 
art to be, when in the pictures of others he saw evidence that 
their makers had been in Heaven, a heaven closed to him. It 
is true, as Shakespeare makes his Theseus say, “the best in 
this kind are but shadows.” Shadows there are like those in 
Plato’s cave, thrown from false fires in the dark. But the best 
in this kind are shadows of reality in the light of day; and 
their song is not the hollow echo of the cave in heavy ears, but 
voices of men very near to the heart of humanity: men with 
the perilous gift of sensibility (whereby too often 


They learn in sorrow what they teach in song) : 


but able for compensation to remake their world in terms of 
vision and music, and able (so far as theirs is a world we share) 
to speak better than we ourselves our “ own heart’s language.” 


1 So dreamed Aprile in Browning’s Paracelsus, 
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ODE ON EDGAR ALLAN POE 
By Hersert TRENCH 


I 





F the meteor mind, swift-ranger, 
Destroyer and all-changer, 
Must die on earth a stranger 
Leaving a trail 
Of brilliance frail 
A portent and a danger, 


When Death’s embrace uncloaketh 
The false and true it yoketh, 
When slow libation smoketh, 

And all the host 

That wronged him most 
The singer’s urn convoketh, 


How utterly remouldeth 

The flame that all enfoldeth ! 

No more the scolder scoldeth, 
One would have said 
Some God were dead ; 

He worships who beholdeth. 











For all men’s fames, O sternest 
Deific priest, thou burnest 
On altars deeply-furnaced, 
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Aloft the peak 
All climbers seek 
Thou winnowest, thou discernest ! 


Night sinks unto the verges, 
Fierce hate no longer urges, 
Foe beside foe emerges 
The wild beasts slake 
At one fell lake 
The desert in their gurges. 


How soon the crowd bemoaneth 
As though such grief atoneth 
The beauty it dethroneth ; 

It shrines the pen 

The mantle then, 
The man himself it stoneth ! 


Now by the brain they blunted, 
Now by the heart they hunted, 
Now by the soul they stunted, 
Even here to-night, 
In the banquet-light, 
The cowards are confronted |! 


And at last the song confuted, 
Of this vagabond sweet-luted, 
Celestial, persecuted, 

Poor mystagogue, 

Or drunken rogue, 
Are by the world saluted. 

















ODE ON EDGAR ALLAN POE 
8 


When I think of him, comes gliding 
A perfume strange, abiding 
Of a flower I saw when riding 
One summer night 
In the Dolomite 
When stars did all the guiding. 


Earth shone an ice-cold planet 
With never an eye to scan it 
And no God’s breath to man it, 
And below me fell 
Heights, sheer to hell, 
One gloomy wall like granite. 


Dismounted, I leaned over 
And the dim chasm did discover 
Far down, where eagles hover, 
On a footless place 
In the precipice face 
Sky-colour’d flowers, in clover. 


As I gazed down, fear-dissembling, 
Their moon-lit bells, assembling 
Azure virgins, resembling 
Exquisite dancers 
Waved me up answers 

Out of that gulf of trembling. 


So ’mid inhuman splendour 
Chaotic, bleak, untender 
To all that skies engender 
In giddy air 
These poems rare 
Do flutter, wild and slender. 
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III 


Therefore we hail him, wingéd poet undated, 
Backward-gazer, seer Chaldean belated, 

Hymning Terror and Chaos, as Earth in her vagrance 
Leaves long behind her in space wild tresses of fragrance, 
Hymning all wonder, as momently grey Earth breaketh 
Still into spaces new, and new-eyed awaketh ! 


He floats in the ivory boat he hath carven for pleasure, 
On, down a faery gorge, as one treads a measure, 

Bound for the paradise still where his heart hath treasure. 
Deep-wombed valleys delight him, ambrosial, clouded 
Clear streams wan with lilies and forest-shrouded, 
Walled by autumnal mountains, all sunset-lustred, 
Streams that mirror the cypress, dark, cedar-clustered. 


Down the mid-flood he bears through a vaporous Rhineland 
Borne in his pluméd shallop by pool and vineland 

(Strange and phantasmal country !) by towers enchanted 
Ablaze with his enemies’ souls or by demons haunted. 
Broideries droop no longer from keep or casement— 

Ruins honeycombed with horror, and foul abasement. 

Rats swim off in the water—dead shoulders welter— 

Cold on the bulwark, lo, a dead hand craves shelter. 

No, he must hasten past, this poet unfriended 

He too is shelterless, cold, till this voyage be ended. 


Melodies dark he sings, low-toned, melancholy, 
He too has wrestled with Gods in his radiant folly, 
He, too, has felt the breath of passion too near him— 
Still the lost ecstasy clings, and lost arms ensphere him. 
O high houses crumbling down to the water, 
He seeks one lost and gone the heaven’s wise daughter ! 
Named under many names, although none recalls her— 
Ligeia or Berenice, ah, what befalls her ? 
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Valleys and forests and cities that Time enchanteth, 

Have they not marked her passing for whom he panteth ? 
“None hath gone by, O Genius serene and sombre ! 

Whom do’st thou still pursue, through waking and slumber ?” 
“T seek one face alone on my soul’s arrival 

At Hades’ glimmering wharves, one divine survival |” 

“Lo! she thy lost one it is, who in airs above thee 

Urges thy faery sail with the lips that love thee ! 

She took thy sore heart hence, and shall heal its bruises 

Far in the deathless country, the land of Muses. . . .” 


IV 


Glory unto thee, high Beauty, light in the drearness, 
Poised fragility, pare with the spirit’s clearness ! 
Strengths ungauged, unguessed, in thy petals shining 
Blown from the deeps of God through the heart divining. 
Again and again for ever to Beauty returning 

Back must the eyes revert, and the lips be yearning. 
Panting we pause, for a sibylline whisper reigneth ; 

By its perfection only the song enchaineth. 

Here at the tempest’s core is that windless zone 

Of poise. . . . Here the wave of Beauty, spreading its tone 
Bell-like, the light Uranian, circling unknown 

Wider than the wave ethereal, murmurs alone. 














REVIEWS 


The Life of Dean Colet. By J. H. Lupton, D.D. New Edition, 
324 pages. London, 1909. Geo. Bell, 8s. 6d. net. 


HERE have been many lives of Colet, from the 
brief sketch of Erasmus down to quite recent 
times. This biography by the late Surmaster of 
St. Paul’s School is, at the same time, the most 
complete in detail, and the most scholarly, and its reissue is 
specially opportune on the eve of the four hundredth anniver- 
sary of the great school which was founded by the Dean. But 
the opportuneness of this reissue has also a wider scope. One 
cannot help being struck with the analogy between our own 
time and the time when St. Paul’s School was founded four 
hundred years ago. We stand now, as our forefathers did 
then, at the beginning of a great forward movement in Secondary 
Education. Colet in founding his school set his mind to 
counteract that “ fylthynesse and abusyon, which more rathyr 
may be called blotterature thenne litterature.” We have, now- 
adays, “ blotterature” of another kind, and we look to our new 
expansion in “ Secondary Education” to stem its rising tide. 
There is not much that more recent research has added to 
our knowledge of Colet since this life was first published in 
1887, but Professor Foster Watson’s recent work on the 
Grammar Schools up to 1660 a.p. shows how widespread was 
the influence of Colet’s foundation. All over the country new 
foundations moulded their statutes on those drawn up for 
St. Paul’s by the great Dean, who stood as a link between the 
ages, incorporating all that was best in the old tradition into 
the newer discipline, and purging out of it fearlessly the corrup- 
tions “ which the later blynde worlde brought in.” 
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Towards Social Reform. By Canon and Mrs. Barnett. 
London, 1909. T. Fisher Unwin. 3s. net. 


HE authors of this volume of essays touch on many 
subjects—on Poor Law, Unemployment, Education, 
Garden Suburbs—but running through them all is a 
note of appeal to the spirit of brotherhood in men. 
The authors claim to be practical; they resolutely shut their 
eyes to the distant vision in order to guide public opinion 
towards the things which can be done at once, but the impres- 
sion which these pages leave is scarcely that of cold scientific 
commonsense. Nor again are they very new or even very 
original. But they possess a tonic quality. They say more 
than they seem to do because they promote thought. Public 
opinion is not shaped by the kind of detail which goes to the 
draughting of an Act of Parliament. It is moved by ideas 
rather than by facts, by enthusiasm more than by science, only 
the thought must be of to-day not of yesterday or to-morrow. 
These papers are worth reading just for this reason. The 
writers are always idealists, but idealists who have discovered 
the invaluable secret of keeping their thoughts in touch with 
the hard facts of to-day. Their proposals may not all be of the 
kind which will stand the test of experience, but they always 
stimulate thought and suggest new lines of advance. 

In his introduction Canon Barnett gives expression to the 
faith of a reformer, who, as he says, has watched the ways of 
more than two generations of reformers. ‘“ Reformers,” he 
remarks, quoting from Professor Morley, “ must lift their eyes 
to the distant prospect or they will have no heart to go on; 
they must also take note of the path at their feet or they will 
stumble and go astray.” Socialists and individualists, either by 
attraction or repulsion, both appear to him to be too much 
absorbed with their ultimate goal to care effectively for the 
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things which can be done at once. Like them, he believes in 
a future better than the present—he looks to a golden age 
‘when mankind producing knowledge will enjoy an earth 
producing fruit”—but he is not concerned with elaborating 
details of possible Utopias. His thought is rather for the 
remedies which are possible to-day, and he is sufficiently an 
optimist to have faith in human nature and in its capacity to 
serve and to rise, and to believe that this capacity may be 
helped or hindered by the action of laws, institutions or 
opinions. Progress would be easy if preachers and teachers 
and statesmen had but the courage to demand the best from 
men by breaking down the barriers which hamper the fullest 
realization of life — 

““«The best for the lowest’ is not the precept always held 
in repute by those who build churches or plan amusements for 
‘East Ends,’ but it is that acted on by the greatest of social 
reformers. The dock labourer can admire pictures and fine 
music. The hooligan has power of adventure and dreams of 
heroism. . . . Our suggestions follow, therefore, the line of 
putting the best within everyone’s reach. We would lay open 
the way to the enjoyment of beauty, of art, and of travel. We 
would nationalize luxury, and give to every one the high thing 
which he does not want. But with our belief in human nature 
we believe also in the power of human environment over 
character. Suggestions towards social reform must therefore 
take account of laws and customs. Laws which once helped 
now hinder. . . . We advocate therefore changes which will 
substitute garden suburbs instead of slums, consideration for 
the poor instead of punishment, and such an extension of 
university influence that every worker may have a wider out- 
look on life. We would in a word limit State action wherever 
it interferes with the growth of manhood and womanhood in 
the nation, and enlarge its actions wherever it could assist that 
growth.” 
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Toa mind of this temper the future presents ground for 
fear as well as hope. The reformers of the past generation 
were inspired by faith, they saw visions and dreamt dreams, 
but reformers of the present day seem to Canon Barnett to 
have no such inspiration. 

The next great movement for social reform, as Canon 
Barnett says in a paper which is dated 1904, whatever its direc- 
tion, will be initiated and directed by the organized and educated 
working-classes. Events have gone far to justify this view. 
Have they also justified his fears? ‘‘The danger,” he writes, 
“is lest the reform, being in the interest of one class, may be 
injurious to all classes. An industrial party might be as short- 
viewed as a propertied party. It might be as arrogant and 
as self-satisfied. It might believe in protection for itself, it 
might cheapen the value of thinking and miss the spiritual 
object of national existence—that is, the raising of the whole 
people to the full enjoyment of their individual capacities.” 

It is easier to raise this question than to answer it, but it is 
worth asking and worth answering. During the last five years 
working men in and out of the House have striven to secure 
the material means of a minimum possibility of life, and they 
have met with a measure of success. They have protected 
Trade Unions and secured some recompense for accident and 
disablement in the course of their employment, they have made 
a beginning with Old Age Pensions, they have made unemploy- 
ment and a minimum wage political questions of the first im- 
portance. Have they been as eager and as successful in securing 
less material and less concrete but equally vital things which 
concern opportunities for thought and culture and education ? 
It would be unwise and unjust to press this question too far. 
Action must perforce wait on opportunity, but it is still as 
necessary as ever that reformers should keep the ideal of their 
vision steadily before them. 

The authors of this book have the gift, so fatal for re- 
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viewers, of challenging reflection, and too little space is left 
to touch on more than one or two of the many topics which are 
dealt with. As poor-law administrators of many years’ stand- 
ing they have naturally much to say on the subject of poor-law 
reform. They advocate the breaking up of the present 
system on the ground that it is too negative and too 
destructive. of human character to suit the conditions of 
the present day. The sixty thousand children who are entirely 
dependent on the rates they would remove from the pauper 
system altogether, by placing them under the care of the Board 
of Education, who would provide for them through State 
Dependent Children’s Committees. These committees would 
arrange to board the children out under the careful supervision 
of officials and friendly visitors. In this way abnormal institu- 
tional treatment for children would be done away with alto- 
gether. In the same way by a union of voluntary effort they 
suggest that it would be possible to do more than merely 
attempt unsuccessfully and at immense cost to drive the 46,000 
able-bodied men in the workhouses to take their discharge just 
as miserably equipped for life as when they entered the house. 
Workhouses, they argue, should become schools for fitting 
men for work, if necessary with powers of detention. The 
same principle of calling out the best in stricken humanity 
instead of mere negative punishment underlies their advo- 
cacy of special courts for criminal children, in which 
the presiding magistrate would be primarily concerned with 
restoring the offenders to moral health. He would treat 
each case individually and enlist on their behalf the care and 
guidance of persons experienced in this work who should 
be asked to give their services voluntarily under the direction 
of skilled probation officers. It is to this union of goodwill 
and expert direction that the writers look for the main lever of 
social progress in the near future. 
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